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Agricultural Stati 
We are indebted to the Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, 
Commissioner of Patents for his report of the oper- 
ation of the Patent Office during the year 1841. 
From this we find that, among other duties, he has 
made atabular view of Agricultural statisties, which 
are very valuable, shewing the comparative amount 
of Agricultural products in the several States. By 
this we see that there were raised in the whole Un- 

“91 ,612.957 bushels of wheat, worth $1 
per bushel, $91,642,957. 

387,380,185 bushels of Indian corn, at 
50 cents per bushel 193,690,092. 

113,183,619 bushels of potatoes at 25 
per bushel, 28,295,904. 

12,804,705 tons of hay worth $5 per. T. 60,020,525. 
578,008,473 lbs cotton, worth at 10 cts. 

per lb. 57,800,847. 

These are the principal crops. or rather the more 
important crops raised in the United States, theugh 
but a small part of the kinds mentioned in the table. 

Ohio raises more wheat in proportion to her pop- 
ulation than any other state. 

Tennessee raises the most Indian corn according 
to her population. 

Maine raises the most potatoes according to the 
number of inhabitants. 

Vermont raises the most hay per number of in- 
habitants, and Mississippi the most cotton. 

There is one fact which has surprised many. We 
have been told, and before these tables were pub- 
lished, believed, that cotton was by far the lead- 
ing crop in the U. S.,—indeed, the very sheet 
anchor of the Nation’s credit, acting in the varied 
capacity of circulating medium, specie, and small 
change, while the other crops were of smal] mo- 
ment. It is true, that in consequence of its being a 
crop which cannot be raised in England, it forms an 
inportant article of export, and is therefore, more 
intimately connected with our commerce, and its 
rise or fail is looked upon with no small anxiety in 
the mercantile world. But after all, facts prove 
that it is inferior in point of value, to wheat, at $1 
per bushel—to Indian corn at 50 cents per bushel 
—to hay at $5 per ton—and even but twice in val- 
ue to the potatoe crop at twenty five cents per bushel. 
We hope that after this the cotton King will have 
no more reverence paid to him than his relative im- 
portance deserves. Give every crop its due, and let 
every one have a fair field, and wheat, Indian Corn, 
Hay and Potatoes, and many others will take a high- 
er stand, and we should hope, be entitled to such 
consideration as their actual importance demands, 
an importance founded upon their amount in pro- 
duct, and their use in supporting life. 

The clip of wool, amounts to 35,802,114 lbs. Here 
too, we were surprised to find that Virginia produ- 
ces more wool than she does cotton. Her cotton 
crop amounts to 2,402,117 lbs, and her clip of wool 
is 2,538,374lbs. It also appears that all the Southern 
States, East of the Mississippi River, clip half as 
much wool asthe New England States. With a 
very little exertion they could outstrip us in that ar- 
ticle, though we are inclined to think that some 
parts might not be quite so well adapted to wool 
growing as New England. We probably have the 
advantage of them in the summer, but they must 
have the advantage in the winter, and if the people 
of that part of the Union, would but quit some of 
their “peculiar” notions in regard to our intercourse 
with foreign nations, they would be the gainers 
as well as the rest of their brethren in other States. 


Note.—We put these things as we find them and 
draw our conclusions. It is not probable that the 
tables are correct in every particular, and in one we 
know that there is a great error. The value of the 
product of nurseries &c. in Me, is put down at $460. 
This is full as much as it ought to be, for there is 
but little doing in this business in Maine. Then 
the table goes on to state that there are 689 men 
employed in nurseries, and $84,774 capital employ- 
ed. This cannot be correct. If it is, they are ma- 
king a poor business of it, for the income does not 
come up to a dollar per man, saying nothing of the 


interest on so largea capital. Again, it states that 


there are but 292 men employed in this business in 
Massachusetts, and but $43,170 capital, when it is 
well known that there are 5 nurseries in that State 
where there is one in Maine. This must be a great 
error, made either in compiling the tables, or by 
those who collected the items and made the returns. 
It is important that such tables should be as correct 
as possible, because they are referred to as fountains 
of truth, but if the fountain be corrapt the stream 
of course must be, or in other words if the data are 
wrong the arguments and conclusions must be 
wrong. 
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Pig Oil, versus Whale Qil. 
Recent applications of the knowledge, which 
chemistry has given in regard to the constituent 
Principles of fats and oils, will prove to be of advan- 
tage to the pig breeders of the far west. Mr. Ells- 
worth in his report says, “The use of lard instead 
of oil, for lamps of a peculiar construction has been 
heretofore attempted with good success, as an ar- 
tcleof economy. It has even been adopted in the 
light houses in Canada on the lakes, and is said to 


_ burn longer and free from smoke, while the cost of 
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the article is stated to be but about one third the 
cost of sperm oil. But it has now been discovered 
that oil equal to sperm can be easily extracted from 
lard, at great advantage, and that it is superior to 
lard for burning, without the necessity of a copper 
tubed lamp. Eight pounds of lard equal in weight 
one gallon of sperm oil. The whole of this is 
converted into oil, and stearine, an article of which 
candles that are a good substitute for spermaceti can 
b@ made allowing, then, for the value of the stear- 
ine above the oil, and it may be surely calculated 
that when lard is six cents per pound, as it now is 
but four or five cents at the West, a gallon of oil 
can be afforded there for fifty cents, since the can- 
dles from the stearine will sell for from twenty-five 
ents per pound.” 

yet know exactly the latest improv- 
: ’ tine from lard, 





ind it will ur ormly yie 1 the amount 0 oil, and 
stearine as above it will bring the oil to $1 a gallon. 
This is much less than the best sperm costs us, and 
it would be good economy to fat a porker for the 
special purpose of trimming the lamps with. As 
soon as we learn more of this thing we will lay it 
before our readers, for the more light we can give 
them at the cheapest rate the better, forall concern- 


ed. 
ee 


Mr. Hotmes:—Will you, or some of your cor- 
respondents, give directions for seeding down new 
land to grass,—the kind and quantity of seed to be 
put upon an acre, and the right time in the year to 
seed down, and oblige an ENQUIRER. 

Plantation No. 2, Jan. 24, 1842. 

Nore.—We hope that some of our correspondents 
who have had experience in new land, will answer 


the above request. Ed. 
—p>——_ 


Culture of Roots. 


Mr. Hotmes:—Not having been bred a farmer, 
I feel incompetent to give advice to those who have; 
yet I will on one subject venture to do it.—Is there 
any need of wearing ourselves out,as we do, by 
mowing and raking all creation, in the heat of sum- 
mer, to get fodderto winter our cattle ?—can we 
not cheaper and easier raise roots enough to half 
keep them, and thus savehalf the hay, and make 
better manure ? 

Let us examine this matter alittle. Finding my 
oxen failing somewhat last week, though fed on 
prime hay and well tended, I commenced giving 
each a half bushel of turnips daily. The boys say 
they dort eat more than half as much hay,—they 
have more life, and begin to \cok better every way. 
Now let us suppose that :wenty acres of grass wil] 
keep ten cows through the winter, which is as wel! 
as the average on most farms. Now,to get that 
hay, requires sixty days work—hard work in the 
hottest of the season,this ie one side of the account. 

Now if we should mow only half thet ground, 
this would take say thirty days. Hauling and 
spreading*manure on two acres, say twelve days 
work,—Ploughing the same four days,—Harrowing 
two,—seed and sowing ( with a drill barrow ) one 
day,—Cultivator twice, two days,—thinning and 
hand hoeing two days, Thirty days for the turnips, 
in all sixty days, the same as in the former case. 
The produce may fairly be estimated at 1000 bush- 
els, which will allow each cow half'a bushel daily. 
Now we have eight acres of land left, the value of 
which for pasture, or the eight tons of hay estima- 
ted upon it, together with the increased quantity of 
milk, and improved condition of the stock, would 
make a serious deduction from this last side of the 
ac, quite equal to the whole cost of raising the 
turnips. T charge nothing for the manure only the 
expense of putting it on, as the crop will retorn 
more than it takes,and the land is improving. I 
charge nothing for harvesting the turnips, as the 
tops mere than pay all this expense. Perhaps my 
estimates are not correct, though I think they can- 
not vary much from the truth, being founded upon 
experience, thongh upon asmall scale. The ma- 
nure should be free from weeds and their seeds. J 
use a compost of marsh-mud and Rockweed and 
think there is nothing better. Manured part of my 
piece this year from the barn yard, but the turnips 
on the compost were more than twice as large,— 
perfectly smooth and free from worms. Swamp 
muck and lime orashes wonld probably answer a 
good purpose, J found it this year equalto yard ma- 
nure for potatoes. 

My turnips this year were planted the 14th of 
June and when they got fairly growing the cater- 


their leaves, bot the children with the sheepshears 
kept the catterpillars from destroying thei entirely. 


drought and catterpillars they cost me 5 cents a bush- 
el. As| said above, the tops more than pay the ex- 
pense of gathering, for my cows in three days after 
T commenced feeding, gave just double their for- 
mer quantity of milk. By the way Doctor, wont 
your science suggest some method by which the 
tornip flavor can be extracted from the milk? One 
word in respect to harvesting, having seen a meth- 
od lately recommended in your Farmer, which is 
very good, but I have found that if the farmer is 
afraid of bending his back, he can’t accomplish 
much. My method is to make a knife by fitting a 
handle toa piece of an old scythe,—armed with 
this I scize the turnip top with the left hand anda 
slight blow with the knife drops the turnip. A man 
can in this way pull and cut 200 bushels a day with 
ease. I commence early and pull them no faster 
than my ca i 
than my cattle can dispose of the tops. on b 
Nore.— The above was received some time ago. 
Since then, there have been sundry attacks made 
upon our old friend Ruta Baga, trying to prove 
that he is not what he is “cracked up to be.” Per- 
haps he been cracked up too high, but then he 
ought not tobe cracked down too Jow. He isa 
great help, tho’ we think he can bear no compari- 
son with the potato for variety of uses. Ep. 
—j>— 


Discussion on Taxation. 
Mr. Hotes ;—In No.6 of the current vol. of the 
Farmer, the writer invites discussion relative to tax- 





pillars and grasshoppers began to strip them of 


The crop I have just harvested and find in spite of 


ation—thinks a change should take place in the 
same, or the tax act relative to it. There is in my 
mind some difficulty on this subject. I will venture 
however to put forth a few queries. First, A. has 
need of a yoke of oxer in April, purchases a pair of 
his neighbor B. on credit because B. had rather have 
his note on interest than the money in his trunk, 
and A. being a speculating character had rather pay 
legal interest than not. Now A. has the oxen on 
the first day of May, and B. has his note which C. 
offers him the cash for, but he refuses it because he 
says it is as well vested as it can be. Ought A. to 
pay taxes for the oxen? Ought B. to pay taxes for 
money at interest ? He owes no one; or in other 
words, does not negotiation in fact beget property ? 
But, says the rich man who has sold an estate or 
farm for $2000 and taken notes for that amount, se- 
cured by mortgage as collatteral, the mortgagor, 
course if I pay for money at interest on the notes 
then taxes on the same property are doubled. But, 
says a bystander, I know the man you hold said 
notes against to be an industrious eitizen, and I now 
offer you $2000 in hand for said notes. Yes, I will 
do it without an assignment of the mortgage. En- 
dorse them to me not holden—here is your cool 
$2000. Now my good rich friend why should you 
not be taxed for money at interest? Please answer. 
Will some one give us in the Farmer a project of a 
better tax act than ours? 8S. W. 


—_— P 
No trouble unless you make it. 

Mr. Homes :—I know a shrewd colored lad who 
used frequently to remark “there is no trouble with- 
out you make it.” I was forcibly struck with his ad- 
age, when reading the long yarn No. 6, of the 
current volume of the Farmer, written by a Mr. 
Asa Barton, of Garland, who writes as a friend to 
Ruta Bagas, forstock. But I consider all he says 
about putting them into his cellar, and the labor of 
carrying them out to his stock, and the unhappy ef- 
fluvia with which they load the air in his cellar and 
house, as totally and wholly needless. If his barn is 
made as warm as it ought to be, let him in some 
part of it which can be best spared, make some bins, 
more or less larger or smaller, as needed ; put some 
fine orts or straw on the bottom and up the sides as 
you fill in the roots. Having nearly filled them, 
cover the Ruta Bagas with some straw, and then a 
little loam or sward, and my word for it they will not 
freeze. There he has them where he can take them 
on to his barn floor, and with a shovel he can cut 
them fine enough for stock, in so short a time that 
there need to be no trouble without he makes it, or 
our good friend, Doctor Bates helps him, which af- 
ter this hint, no doubt, he will refuse. Other roots, 
may be kept in the same way. I wish our friends 
would raise more roots for their stock, may not the 
saving of labor above named, influence them to do 
it. As Asa Barton subserides his name at large, So 
will Samurr Woop. 

N. B. My Father used to raise a few bushels of 
the common flat turnips and put them into his cel- 
lar. I thought I must certainly do so too, with my 
greater quantities of Ruta Bagas. But Father's 
system I thought might be improved, as few are 
perfect, so I left them in my bins in the barn ana 
had no trouble, nor were my nasal organs annoyed. 

If your valuable correspondent Mr. Barton, or 
Doct. Bates are more afraid than I am of frost, they 
can bottom their bins. S. W. 


. —_— 
‘Agricultural Survey. 
Orcharding—important Suggestion—Practical 
Remarks. 


Mr. Hoimes :—In commencing the performance 
of the engagement into whichI have entered with 
Mr. Noyes, I called on Mr. Joshua Whitman of N. 
Turner, on my return from Winthrop, yesterday. 
After introducing myself and business, we com- 
menced, without ceremony, the discussion of agri- 
cultural subjects. Among others the subject of the 
effect of crossing different kinds of vegetable pro- 
ductions was started. Mr. Whitman stated that he 
had been told by a shrewd and philosophical farmer, 
that if an apple tree should be covered with a blan- 
ket at that period of its blossoming when the pollen 
of the blossom communicates its fertilizing powers, 
the seeds then produced would be uniform, as to 
variety im trees propagated therefrom. Whether 
this was mere theory or not, he could not say; but 
he thought it very plausible. The idea was new to 
me, forI never heard it suggested before,—and 
amidst all my reading, I have seen nothing like it. 
I agree, however, with friend Whitman, that the 
idea seems to be likely to prove true.—And it is 
equally true, that if this is the case, it will open a 
new era in the propagation of the apple tree. No 
doubt can possibly extst,in my mind, that if we 
can with certainty produce valuable varieties from 
the seed, we shall be likely to produce better trees, 

The reason of this opinion is this, that there is a 
great difference in the formation of the tops of dif- 
ferent varieties of trees; and some have also a ten- 
dency to grow much larger than others. In this 
principle will not nature, or rather the order of 
providence produce a bottom corresponding to the 
top, which wil] naturally grow on such roots. I 
have sometimes seen in grafted trees a consid 
ble difference in the size of the trunk i i 
above and below the union of the graft. 

I would remark, also, that though this suggestion 
may be correct as to the principle on which it is ba- 
sed ; yet there is another principle in the propaga- 
tion of animals on which may apply to some extent 
in the vegetable kingdom, that may in some meas- 
ure defeat the certain attainment of this object, 
This is that of breeding back, or in other words, 
that an animal will be likely to exhibit some of the 
properties of its parents some generations back. 
On this principle perfect uniformity could not be 
or three generations. 

The celebrated Van Mons, has demonstrated that 
good fruit may almost invariably be produced from 
the seed of fruit trees. This seems to afford some 
light on this subject. For though his trees stood 
in an open orchard, and exposed to the chance of 
being impregnated with the pollen of neighboring 
trees; yet as he was enabled by his practical skil- 
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mining by the appearance of young trees 
probable nature of the fruit, to select those 
h possessed desirable properties. Hence 
he advanced in his experiment, his trees as 
me to bearing were not exposed to the in- 
the pollen of trees bearing vicious fruit. 
view of the subject, is it not possible that 
#ruction of his first establishment, by the ar- 

ower of government in requiring the land 
use, might after all accelerate the attain- 
ithe object he desired ; though he might be 
ious of the fact, and no thanks to despotism 



























































































































on why I think this probable is this: as 
liged, by dire necessity, to remove his 
lose them all, he would naturally remove 
‘and hence his trees would be less exposed 

triorating influence of the pollen of trees 

But though he was thus successful in producing 
good fruit, I do not understand it was uniform in its 
peculiar flavor; and I see no reason to believe it 
was so. It wasuniform in those points in which 
uniformity was especially sought. One of these 
was early maturity, hence then, after a few gen- 
erations his trees frequently bore fruit at four years 
from the seed. 

But suppose his experiments have been directed 
especially to this point—if'in choosing trees from 
the nursery he had selected those only which would 
bear fruit of some peculiar flavor, and set them by 
themselves, at such a distance from others as to be 
beyond the influence of the pollen of trees produc- 
ing fruit of another flavor, would not his success 
have probably been as great in this respect also. 

I now commend this subject tothe Horticultura- 
lists near our great cities, and to men possessed of 
“ princely estates,” who are only waiting an oppor- 
tunity to show their devotion to the best interests 
of their country, by instigating and carrying for- 
ward such experiments as farmers of moderate ca- 
pacities cannot possibly do. 


Peru, Jan. 21, 1842. 


P.S. Since writing the foregoing, I have been 
agreeably entertained by reading an article inthe 
“ Western Farmer & Gardener” on the subject of 
cross breeding in the vegetable kingdom, with an 
enquiry whether valuable varieties may not be per- 
petuated with certainty in this way, and also cheap- 
er than by grafting and budding. I would on this 
subject observe that I believe they may by perse- 
verance, and I think a still greater advantage would 
be likely to accrue from this process, by prolong- 
ing the duration of such varieties indefinitely. I 
will explain. Physiologists consider the tree pro- 
duced by grafting as subject to the inevitable 
loss of their instinctive properties in the long lapse 
of time, and therefore, that al] varieties of trees, 
however valuable, willin process of time become 
extinct. Trees produced in this way may be con- 
sidered only a contamination of the same tree, and 
that the principles of organic life will not perpetu- 
ate any tree or plant indefinitely without recourse 
to reproduction from the seed. And even if the 
life of the tree should be continued ; yet by setting 
the buds or grafts in stocks not congenial to its na- 
ture, and this from one generation of stocks to 
another ; the fruit bearing powers of the tree be- 
come vitiated, andthe variety is entirely lost. If 
this theory should prove sound, andI am inclined 
to believe it will, I think we have the strongest 
reason to believe that varieties may be perpetua- 
ted from the seed in this way, as well as new ones 
produced; and not only so, but that these va- 
rieties instead of deteriorating may be improved by 
the same rule as other vegetables are. 

Mr. Goodsell, the author of the communication 
referred to, suggests enclosing small trees in a 
glass case at the blossoming time, for the purpose 
of this experiment. I like the suggestion well; 
and as the remarks I made are not anticipated in 
his communication, I would observe that if they 
should excite attention enough, and be thought 
worthy a place in that valuable paper containing 
Mr. Goodsell’s communication, they may be consid- 
eredas suggestions entirely applicable, ( though 
accidentally ) to that communication. 

Finally, I feel myself much gratified with the ap- 
pearance of the Western Farmer and Gardener ; 
and note its appearance as the best evidence we 
can have of the spirit and enterprise of the propri- 
etors, J. HJ 
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Josera H. Jenne. 
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Hemlock and Pine for Sheep. 

Mr. Hotes :—I will once more give my opinion 
of the benefit of hemlock and pine boughs for sheep, 
and even spruce and fir, though they are not so good. 

I think I shall be correct in saying I began with 
six sheep forty years ago last March. I ever have & 
still keep the descendents of the same sheep, except 
by crossing from other bucks. I have ever used 
more or less hemlock or pine, and both when con- 
venient, and allowed them to eat when they would 
and when they pleased, by placing it by the side of 
the fence in the yard. I have never discovered the 
least damage by it, but a benefit, for less hay is re- 
quired. I still feel correct in saying that my sheep 
are as healthy and ever have been as those of my 

I consider pine healthy, and saves the trouble of 
using tar on the nose, and besides, is much more 
comfortable for the sheep than a dry lot of tar and 
hair near their mouths. 

It was said, in former years, that hemlock given 
to sheep would make them weak, they would loose 
their wool, and the lambs would come dead, &c. ; 
this is the opinion of some at the present day. This 
js a mistake. I have noticed, where these stories 
are told, that the sheep were poor, one cause of 
which was for want of food. neath ae de 

often brings forth a dead or if not 
ene dies for want of food, and if the sheep 
lives to the time for taking off the fleece, it is often 
the case that the greatest part is on the hedges and 
brush of the fields for the birds to build their nests 
with. 

When I was hauling my fire wood, not long since, 
I was putting some hemlock boughs on my sled, my 





wood cutter says, if you give them to your sheep they 





Orning, March 5, 1842. 





will have dead lambs. I said not so, for I have a| 
live one now and expect a few more soon. My) 
reasoning is, that sheep and cattle want a change of 
food as much as human beings, in proportion to. 
their grades. I consider it the better way for ma- | 
ny if not all who have fires to support and sheep’ 
to feed, to save the small boughs of the hemlock and | 
pine, and place them in their yards for their flock. 
Thus much I have written on the bark of a birch 
tree, and much more could be. If you think it worth | 
Yonrs, J. Warman. 
North Turner, Feb. 22, 1842. 


written upon some of Nature’s paper—the bark of 
the birch. It was enclosed in a paper letter, and 
our Post Master thought he must tax double postage 
on it. Where’s the law for taxing postage on birch 
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Orchards: 


Mr. Homes :—I am sorry to see so many of the 
orchards in the circle of my knowledge so much neg- 
lected by not pruning, manuring, &c. allowing ma- 
ny shoots from the roots, dead limbs and moss in the 
taps. I find that pruning, and with a hoe, scraping off 
the moss, and white wash with lime are a great ben- 
fit. I believe that one half of the work spent in 
raising potatoes for cattle, swine, &c. to be spent in 
orchards would produce the most nourishment for 
the flock. I find that ever since I have had apples to 
feed a few to my cows, sheep or swine they are worth 
more than to make into cider and sell at $1,50 per 
barrel. I have never taken the trouble to ascertain 
the exact difference between a bushel of potatoes 
and a bushel of apples. 

I do not mean to be understood to omit the rais- 
ing of potatoes or any other roots for stock, for I con- 
sider them excellent. J. Warman, 

North Turner, Feb 1842. 


: —-@oe— 
Experiments on planting large and 


small Potatoes, 


Mr. Hotmes:—We think, in this region, that 
small potatoes are as good for seed as large ones, 
and the result of any experiment fora singie year 
will seem to say so. Ifthis is true, the rule that 
“ like produces like ” must here have an exception 
I commenced the experiment spoken of eight years 
ago, when I selected a few of my largest potatoes, 
and a few of the size that we usually plant,—small, 
but not the smallest, and have ever since kept two 
distinct breeds if 1 may so speak, selecting large 
ones to plant from the large lot, and small ones to 
plant from the small lot. Till this year I have 
never been able to perceive any difference more 
than difference of soil or some other like circum- 
stances would make,—ut this year the result is so 
marked that I think the seed alone must have pro- 
duced it. Perhaps in a good season the result would 
be different. I selected a bed of my garden as 
nearly equal in quality as I could find, and planted 
without manure eiglit rows across it, as follows— 

No. 1 planted with large potatoes cut, yielded 

16 lb large and 19 1b small potatoes 


“ 2 small « 3 “ 11 
“ 3 large « 9 « 16 
“« 4 small “ 23-4 81-2 
“ 5 large “ whole 18 1-2 “ 10 3-4 
« 6 small ... 113-4 * ll 
“ 7 large “Ss * ae " 10 1-2 
7 Sens. * Foi See? ae 


In each row fifteen potatoes were planted and 
none of the seed rotted. The acreable quantity of 
seed and produce is as follows— 

No. 1 requires 43 bushels seed and yielded 400. 





* 3 . 17 “ 160 
“3 “« 4 © & 93 « 

“ 4 ° 17 « “ 128 
“5 « 4 « 4 334 

* 6 “ 17 « « — 260 
“7 © @ * § 8 214 

“ 8 be 17 “ “ quan 
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ave for large seed 34 1-2 
=< smal] seed 190 1-2 bus. to the acre. 


W. D. D. 
Se 


Wise Legislation. 


Truth will have scope, 

I must have liberty 

Withal, as large a charter as the wind, 
The wise man’s folly is anatomized, 

Even in the squandering glances of by fool. 


Mr. Homes :—In my last communication, I treat- 
ed of the subjeet of wit, and in the commencement 
of the same, I gave a definition or two of that term. 
I now propose to define the term or phrase which I 
have placed at the head of this article. In order to 
do this it is necessary to divide the same into two 
parts, for I find that there are two distinct ideas con- 
tained in the head of my discourse. 

First, let us notice legislation, to define this term 
is not difficult : It means the making of laws, and 
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placing in your useful columns it is at your disposal. | 


Nore.—We received the above communication | 
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wisdom and patriotism, and have not energy enough 
to put into execution his plans for improving the 
condition of his constituents, he is surely to be pit- 
ied ; but let us stick close to definitions. What is- 
meant by wisdom energy and patriotism? The 
term wise I have already defined, and from this is 
derived the word wisdom. Patriotism, means the 
love of one’s country,and must necessarily involve 
the love of our State which is a constituent part of 
the country. And what is meant by the term, en- 
ergy ? I shall define this, to be vigor in action, and I 
care not what definitions others give. Now let us 
inquire whether aman of strong patriotism is not 
disposed to be rather vigorous in action? A man of 
weak patriotism indeed may not be very energetic. 
And again, wisdom certainly implies strength of 
mind, if 1 am not mistaken. To call a manof weak 
mind wise, amounts to absurdity. To suppose that 


patriotic does not deserve a higher epithet or title 
than that of a talented fool. 

You will perceive Mr. Editor that I have at most 
arrived at the conclusion that wisdom, energy and 
patriotism are all blended together, and that a pol- 
itician who is truly wise, must necessarily possess 
energy and patriotism, but I will waive all logical 
niceties and merely inquire why our rulers are not 
as willing to foster and encourage agricultural sci- 
ence, as well as other sciences? If the measure 
were proposed to neglect the education of youth, we 
should see a wild war from one end of the state to 
the other, but why should agricultural science be 
overlooked or despised ? 

Every person of intelligence, readily admits that 
agriculture is the most useful employment practised 
in the community ; and I think that taking true log- 
ic for our guide, we must come to the conclusion 
that agriculture is the most useful of the sciences. 
But some one cruelly oppressed by monster preju- 
dice, may cry out Book farming! But let us stick 
closely to definitions ;—what is meant by the word 
science ? why,a sure and certain knowledge of 
any particular subject ; very well, this is what is 
necessary for every farmer. Some sciences indeed 
have arrived at a greater degree of perfection than 
others. I think it will be granted that agriculture 
asa science is in its infancy and therefore I con- 
clude that the necessity is greater on that account 
that we have an agricultural school in our State, 
with an experimental farm attached to it, that the 
truth or fallacy of theories may be cerrectly ascer- 
tained. 

To encourage agricultural science is not unjust, 
for every member of the community must be directly 
benefitted by every advance in agricultural improve- 
ment in the science of agriculture will promote in- 
dustry. Many will pursue this branch of industry 
with alacrity and profit, who if it were notto bea 
scientific employment would leave it in disgust. 
One of your correspondents once said that “if you 
separate science from agriculture you rob a nation 
of its principal jewel.” Very well said, I think, 
and I believe too, that, a skillful agriculture will 
constitute the mightiest bulwark of which civil lib- 
erty can boast, so that our legislators cannot plead 
in excuse for neglecting the farming interest, that, 
such a course is necessary in order to save the peo- 
ple’s liberties ! THOMAS PHELPS. 

Rumford, Feb. 1, 1842. 


—2agqe— 
Hints to School Teachers and Parents. 


Mr. Houmes :—I noticed an article in the 7th No, 
of your valuable paper, entitled “Hints to School 
Teachers and Parents ” in which many of the pre- 
vailing faults of the youth, whom I shall call school 
fellows were enumerated, such as “ pulling the shin- 
gles off the walls, cutting the desks of their houses 
in pieces, and imposing on travellers; wherein it 
was proposed asa remedy for those evils that our 
school masters lecture on politeness and civility a 
few minutes in each week, unti] the close of their 
schools.” Supposing reference was there made to 
the present tern of our district schools, I should 
fear it is too late to commence now, a work which 
needs so much attention as the one laid before the 
public by your correspondent, for much reformation 
to be visible in the manners of those referred to, be- 
fore the close. But the old adage, “ better late than 
never” gives me courage to hope there will be 
something done on the part of both parents, teech- 
ers, and children, so that in future we shall see a 
great change for the better. But if there is nothing 
more to be done in order to promote this reforma- 
tion, ( which we believe is so absolutely necessary 
for the future well being of society ) than what has 
been proposed, viz. for teachers to meet once & 
week for the purpose of lecturing upon the subject, 
I believe the work of reform must necessarily be 
slow, and not what it should be. The truth is, 
every good teacher who is qualified for the business 
of instructing as he should be, will consider it not 
only a duty, but a privilege, to attend to the morals 
of his pupils. He will find there is necessity of ad- 
dressing them on the propriety of treating every 
one with respect, especially those superior to them- 
selves in age, and those to whom fortune has not 
been so profuse of her bounties, not only every day 
but several times in the day. But I must again as- 
sert that it is not all that teachers can do will be 
productive of the reformation necessary in our com- 
mon schools. They must have the united assist- 
ance of parents, and all those members of society 
who have attained to years of discretion. In order 
the better to explain my meaning | will relate an 
incidence which came directly under my knowl- 
edge. 

A few months age, I had charge of a school in 
the town of ——At the time of which I am speak- 
ing I had remained in the place long enough to be- 
come familiarly acquainted with most of the good 
people of the district individually, aithough I after- 
wards found there was one to whom I was thena 

. Thad found too, from social a 
with them, that the ent opinion respecting 
emsace ty of a wen that the teacher should 
exercise much authority over the conduct of the 
‘pupils at all times, and that their children should be 
restrained from wrong doing. In my walk to and 











from school I had frequently noticed one boy, « lad 
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/ ideas, conveyed in an honest, though he 
‘ s0 as to become permanently fixed in th 
{ after all, what should be aimed at, Mr. 


about 10 years old, who often behaved very improp- 
erly, as a carriage passed ( unless the horse was too 
smart for him) he would suspend himself from the 
hind part, and in this way compel the travelers horse 
to bear his weight, and often used impertinent and 
unbecoming language to passers by. I being 
mindful of the consequences, if such things were 
permitted to go on unadmonished, and feeling it a 
duty I owed both to the boy and his parents to re- 
prove him for such misconduct, one morning cali- 
ed the attention of the school for a few moments, 
spoke to them on the necessity of spending the time 
given them for improvement in a manner that should 
be most advantageous to themselves, and also made 
mention of the gross impropriety I had seen in the 
conduet of theone before mentioned. I told him I 
could not allow him to goon in this way, and still 
continue a member of the school, and hoped never 
again to see the like committed. The next morn- 
ing I was much surprised to witness the same boy 
performing the feat for which he bad been but yes- 
terday reproved and forbidden to repeat. As might 
be expected, J called the offender to an account for 
the transgression, and inflicted a slight punishment. 
The boy seemed rather obstinate, but yielded with- 
out much hesitation. Having closed the exercises 
of the school, I had returned to my boarding house 
with a mind grieved for having done that, which 
nought but duty prompted me, I was alone in my 
room, when Mrs. N—— the lady with whom I 
boarded, called, telling me that Mrs. L—— waited 
to see me inthe sitting room. I arose and accom- 
panied her thither, “Miss P.” “ Mrs. L.” said 
Mrs. N. Good evening Mrs. L. said J, expecting 
to receive a friendly salutation. “ I’ve come to know 
what right you have to punish my son for that, that’s 
no more your business thanit is the man’s in the 
moon.” I have indeed been obliged to correct 
your son for doingthat whichI consider very 
wrong, and ”—* And I’ve come just to let you know 
that its not your perogative to restrain my children 
from any thing they may do out of school, it’s bad 
enough to be subjected to your laws in school, and 
come to the rights of the case, you've no more right 
to strike a scholar than I have, its your duty to learn 
jhem.” “If I aminthe wrong said I, I stand cor- 
rected, but until you take reason on your side, and 
can prove to me by arguments different from what 
you have yet advanced, that I swerved from my du- 
ty, I shall ever feel a consciousness of doingsight.” 
And so ended our conversation, I found it was use- 
less to think of'a reconciliation with her, tor reason 
was not there. The truth is, she was just one of 
that sort of people who are never satisfied with being 
used well, and never know when they are used well. 
The boy was taken from the school, and daily was 
seen patrolling the streets, imposing upon every 
traveller who chanced to pass that way,he was often 
with the scholars, and I doubt net but he was more 
than once taken for a member of the school. I find 
there are Mrs. L’s every where to be met with, and 
frequently a Mr.L. We shall never have well reg- 
ulated schools, so long as such persons continue to 
exert their bad influence. FRANCES. 


way, ? expensive. It would add in many cases, surprising- ? toa window. Rafter or pitch of roof 3-5 of width. 
is, ly tothe worth of the buildings, and as far as beau-4 A the parlor 16 by 14. B entry and stairs 8 feet 
eee fo cmnnersedy esas nae oll the <item. by 5. Csettingroom. D piazza. Ebedroom F 
I to Young men in the older parts of the State are too ¢ kitchen. G bedroom. H may be a sink room hav- 
d with ) apt to put up old fashioned buildings, with too little } ing the door open into the kitchen, or it may be a 
, we / variation from many old and not very convenient 4 closet 4 by 7 to the bedroom G. I buttery 9 by 7, 


iptior { models, and in the newer sections they are apt to ¢ There is a cellar underneath the whole house. Split 
netri- » 


2. When two handles are used to 
one at each extremity, they 
at r ght angles to each other. 

3. The art of carrying large burde 
sists in keeping the column of the body as 
rectly under the weight and as Uprigt di. 
possible’ BM as 

4. The horse exerts his force to the 


test advantage in drawing or carrying 
Up 


a hill. 

5. The force with which a horse wo 
compounded of his weight ap 
strength. 

6. ‘The walk of a horse workin 
should never be less than forty feet 
ter 

7. A horse exerts 
drawing upon a plane. 


Mirt—Work. 


1, Water-wheels are of three kinds: ¥; 
undershot-wheels, breast-wheels, and ove, 
shot-wheels. The powers Necessary ty py, 
duce the same effect on each of these ee 
be tu each as the numbers 2 4,1. 75, and I 

2. The undershot-wheel is used ouly when ; 
fall of water cannot be obtained. ; 

3. A water-wheel twice as broad as anoth. 
er has more than double the force. | 

4. An axis, furnished with a very oblique 
spiral, and placed in the direction of a streay, 
may be rendered a powerful first-moye, 
adapted to a deep and slow current. 

5. A mill-stone should make 120 reyoly. 
tions In a minute, 

6. Bevelled-wheels are much used for chang. 
ing the direction of motion in wheel work. 

1. Hooke’s universal joint is sometimes use; 
with advantage for the same purpose. 

8. The teeth of wheels should never. if it 
can be avoided, act upon each other before 
they arrive at the line joining the centres, 

9. To insure a uniformity of pressure anj 
velocity in the action of one wheel upon ano. 
ther, the teeth should be formed into epicly. 
cloides, or into involutes, of the circum/eren. 
ces of the respective wheels; or ifthe tec) 
of one wheel be either circular or triangular 
the teeth of the same wheel should have a fiv. 
ure compounded of an epicycloid, and that of 
the figure of the first wheel. . 

10. The object of thus forming the teeth 
is, that they may not slide but roll upon each 
other; by which means, the friction is almos 
annihilated. 

11. It is a great improvement in machine. 
ry, where trundles are employed with cylip- 
drical staves, to make these staves moveable 
on their axis. , 

12 A heavy mill-stone requires very litle 
more power than a light one; but it performs 
much more effectually equalizes the motivn, 
like a heavy fly. 

13 The corn as it is ground, is thrown out 
between the mill-stones, by the centrifugal 
force it has acquired. 

14 The manual labour of putting the ground 
Corn into sacks, in order to raise it 10 the top 
ofa mill-house, may be obviated by the use 
of a chain of buckets wrought by machinery. 
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things ; 
properties and mechanical powers 
well informed mind present attractions, which un- 


Yours truly, ; by 40. J wood house. K carriage house and work- 

_ Joun H. Furrer. ¢ shop, divided half for wood house and half for car- 

erange, . A i house and workshop. 10 feet posts, double 
=— ee The basement story of the barn to be, in the low- 4 : : 

. , fi Z ; ( 

Plan of Farm Buildings. } Parts, Whether Farther of Steer ES Fe a est place between joints, six and a half feet. The ¢ aeaty a rte Ge gee, 8 by 10 gees, Tele 

. 2 ?seem to be of equal measures. The more dist at ¢ soundation Gui the eile to be @f @ j, {Joins the barn which is 40 feet by 50. It has a base- 

Agreeably to our promise, we this week, com-? parts do not therefore diminish in si cen F ePmpeatonereepe ommnon Tug” ¢ ment story, and L horse stable. M hog pen. N pig 
mence our sketches of Farm Buildings, which have § would, if delineated according to true pe Be tive.* ? » pointed with lime mortar. The centre can be 


; th d ; 
been communicated to us. We hope archi-? ‘ supported by cedar posts, or, what is better, with pete Ogerneinmeees lading qatiste-ayes 
tects and draftsmen, will look with lenient eye upon ¢ 


Mr. Homes :—I send you two plans f rs set of § blocks of granite split. The manure from the sta- 4 ~_ . eve on ” te os . a yor said 
They are of domestic manufac- { farm buildings for examination. They gay Sn te ey Or ek om + eeep 
e have neither the skill, nor ¢ to @ plan which I drew sometime since fg 


imilar ¢ bies to be shovelled down underne th wi 
sim ; ath with other > : , 
; : elf. ? materials, enough to absorb all the moisture from 5 Be cows and young stock with calf rack behind. A 
crayon sketches, » Every farmer who builds a set of build ng 
fifteen hundred dollars, would do well 


counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt ¢ 
pleasures.—Everett. § 


of forty five degrees, and at such a distane 
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most strength when 


our rough drafts. 
ture, throughout. W 
the means to give pencil sketches, 


worth ( the manure that would be otherwise wasted. é good covering for the barn is pine sapling boards not 
} Fee So friends will | ave an?) s- Expranati ou—The house fronts the reed. ead ) over a foot wide, matched and white washed. The 
or even charcoal sketches. Owe yrienes will ave ; We ‘ ; for the sheds, or good hemlock boards covered 
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The main object is, to give good ideas, and if) * We intend at some future day to give directions } Pj fi on a See ee a ¢ grounds about the barn may be divided into sMtable 
that is done, in an honest way, so that they will : in this kind of drawing, so that any mechanic can ; * '®428 7 feet wide, 40 feet long, 8 1-2 feet between ( yards to suit the convenience of the occupant. 
stick,(as Bob says) we shall be satisfied. Good ¢ teach himself in the art. Ep. ¢joints. Glass in windows 9 by 12 inches, 12 lights ¢ 
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Waeer Carriaces 


. A horse draws with the greatest advan- 
tage, when the line of traction or draught is 
in clined upwards, so as to make an angle of 
about 15 degrees with the horizontal plane. 
2 By this inclination, the line of traction 
is setlat right angles to the shape of the hor- 
ses shoulders, all parts of which are, there- 
fore, equally preaged by the coliar, 

3. Single horses are preferable to teams, 
because inateam, all but the shaft horse | 
draw horizontally, and consequently to disad- — 
vantage! ze. 
4. Ahorse, when part of the weight presses 7 
or his back, will drawa weight to which lie 
would othewise be incompetent. 

5. The fore-wheels of carriages are less 
than the hind-wheels for the convenience of | ~ 
turning in a smaller compass. 

6. In ascending, high wheels facilitate the 
draught, in porportion to the squares of their 
diameters; but in descending they press in the 
same porportion, 

7. In descending, the body ofa cart maybe |~ 
advantageously thrown backwards, so thit 77 
the bottom of it will be horizontal, while the 
shafts incline downwards. 


’ \e > : S s 
Native Silk worms, > Se ZA * 
Mr. Edes—Dr. Holmes of the Maine Farmer, H Z : . 

wishes I would publish what I know about the na- 
tive silk worm. I frequently, when a boy found 
the native cocoons, but how the crilfer was made 
was more than [ knew or attempted to find out, J 
once hung one up in the room, and behold there 
came out a large miller who layed a great number 
of eggs—all investigation ended thére until Sor 9 
years ago when I called on Gov. Huntoon. He 
showed me his silk worms, gave me some cocoons, 
and explained the mannerin which the worm al- 
ways tnade their cocoon, viz, with a thread glued 
together with animal glue. After pondering over 
that sudject [ recollected what I had seen when a 
boy, and supposed it must be silk; I soon procured 
a cocoon, and found that it would unwind and _ the 
fibre very strong. Since then, 1 have procured 
quite a number of them, and find we have quite a 
variety of them;—some the fibre very fine, the co- 
coon smal), others mostly floss, and as yet [ have 
not discovered but two kinds, that I think are val- 
vable, viz: the cream colored and snuff brown. 
The cream colored is the finest silk, and I think 
equally fine as that from the imported worm. | 
showed a cocoon to an English Silk manufacturer, 
and he pronounced the quality of the fibre in every 
respect equal to any made from the imported worm. 
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Bob and Charley, 


OR WORKSHOP DIALOGUES. Bob.—W ell, Charley, I am glad that there is one 
Grometry For Bors.—Dialogue 3. thing you will agree to, and draw a practical infer- 
Charley.—W ell Bob, here we are with a warm) ence from, though its a queer one. 
shop and a good light, now let’s see that wonderful} Charley.—Here comes 











Abstract of Mechanies. 


Comrounpn Macuines. 


1. In all machines, simple as well as com- 
pound. what is gained in power is lost in time 
which loss 1s eompensated by convenience. 

2. The mechanical power of an engine may 


should run the saw out and in, like a snake in a 
race. 


curve without 
cutting wt.” Any 
thing then 
that touches 1s 
a tangent, is it ? 
I have heard of 


being off in a tangent, and there goes the nine o’- 
' the rim of a wheel, what 


clock bell. 


The cream colored cocoons weigh from eight to 12 
grains—the enuff brown are much longer’ I have 
one found on an apple tree that the miller has left, 
and is perfectly dry that weighs nineteen grains, 
and measures round the largest way 63-8 inches, 
and round the other way 33-4 in. The native 
worms winds themselves up in their cocoon in the 
fall, :ransform to the chrysalis, and there remain 
until the next June when the miller comes out and 
lays her eggs for another crop. (It is necessary 
that the native silk worms should have a better 
and stronger house where they inhabit, through our 
cold winters and pelting storms, than the imported 
worm, a native of a warm country, and only inhab- 
its his tenement for a very few short weeks.) 

A'l lL know ofthe snuff colored worm is, that 
they are generally found on the apple tree, and 
the miller, a large chocolate colored chap, varie- 
gated with stripes of yellow and other colors, with 
velvet pants and waving plumes, equal to another 
dandy, comes out of the cocoon the fore part of 
June, and that the cocoon is almost without floss. 
The worm that makes the cream colored cocoon 
is a Jarge green worm very deep in the sides, and 
the sides and legs covered with a fine hair rese:mbl- 
ing velvet, the head and mondabless of an orange 
color. I have tried a number of worms by taking 
them when I thought they had arrived to maturity, 
and shut them up, but never until last summer got 
hold of the right kind, I found one ina path in 
the woods, and carried it home, and put it under a 
sieve, and he soon demonstrated that he was the 
identical criller. 

They are found ona variety of trees and bush- 
es, on the raspberry, onthe wickup (a weed in a 
new land) on the wild cherry ; and last summer, 
my boys found several on some oak sprouts by the 
river. There were some fed on some elm trees ir. 
front of my house; I have 3 cocoons made by them. 
that are superior in luetre to any thing of the silk 
kind I ever saw, and very large. The envff brown 
kind make their cocoon on the side of a small limb, 
without floss, but the cream colored attach their 
web like the imported worm to several parts, but 
with much less floss. J. L. 


Piscataquis Herald. 


ennai 

“Take of Rhubark, Salwratus, Peppermint and 
Cinnamon, two scruples each, pulverize, mix, and 
steep in halfa pint of boiling water—cool, and then 
rine table spoonsful of good brandy, and sugar 
enough to make it palateable. Dose—one table 
epoonful every hour till the discharge assumes a 
natural appearance, which will generally be ina 
few hours.”’ 


Candles. Prepare your wicks about half the usu- 
al size, and wet them thoroughly with spirits of 
Turpentine, put them in the sua until dry, and then 
mould or dip your candles, Candles thus made, last 
longer, and give a much ctearer light. In fact, they 
are nearly or quite equal to sperm, in clearness of 
light. We have ased candles of the kind, and ean 
therefore recommend them with perfect confidonne. 
— Temperance Adv. 

Fontenelle, being asked what difference there 
was between a cheek and a wéman, instantly repli- 
ed, * a clock serves to poiat out hours, and a wo- 
mao makes us forget them, ” ? 


old book of yours that promises to shew me how to) 
make all manner of figures and then tell theirsizes. | 

Bob.—Not so fast Charley. It does not promise | 
to tell you how to make all manner of figures, but 
all right lined and curved lined figures. 

Charley.—W ell have it your own way, but me- 
thinks, if I learn how to make all right lined and, 
curved lined figures, it will not take me long to get | 
the knack of making all other kinds. What is that 
dot put down there for, Bob ? [ . ] 

Bob.—That’s made to represent a point. Just 
look into this chapter of definitions Charley, and 
you'll learn a “thing or too,” that will be of service 
to you as you progress in your studies. 

Charley.—{ Reading in the Book) “A point has po- 
sition, but not magnitude.” Well Bob, that’s pretty 
well, a point you say, or the book says, has position 
but not magnitude ; that is, I suppose in plain En- 
glish, it has a place somewhere, but no size to fill it, 
and to prove it, they have put down a great dot here 
as big as the head ofa pin. 

Bob.—W ell Charley I can put up with your fun 


as long as you are learning something by your 
jokes. The definition is correct in theory, but you 


cannot carry it out in practice. A point is in one 
sense imaginary, and is the smallest amount of 
space that you can conceive, but we cannot make 
it visible without taking up some space, though but 
very little. 

Charley.—W ell let that pass, I shall remember 
what a point is ; whenever! make a dot, I shall re- 
member that the practice gives the lie to your theo- 
ry. 
Bob.—No matter, if you have only got the idea 
into your head, and it will stick there, it is enough. 
But what will you say to the next definition ? 

Charley.—{Reads again.) “A line has length, but 
not breadth or thickness.” [ ] Say 
Bob? why I think that is similar to the definition of 
the point. I should like to see you make a line 
without breadth at least. Here they have one as 
wide as a chalk line, to prove what they say. It is 
not very thick to be sure, but there is ink enough 
to hide the paper, and that takes some thickness. 

Bob.—Well charley, the same difficulty attends 
you here as it does in the other, you can imagine 
what it is, but cannot carry it out in practice. 

Charley.—W ell then, a line is all long and no 
wide, like the Indians’ farm. But what comes next ? 
(Reads again.) A straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points. Well upon honor I never tho’t 
of that before, butcome to look at it right, it must 
be so. And of course, ifI follow the chalk line 
when I am sawing, I have Jess work to do than if I 








do you expect to prove 
by ‘thie ? P Reads, a 
curved line continually 
changes its direction be- 
tween two points.” ) 

I suppose Bob, it makes these changes pretty 
equally, or it may not hit the other point. I have 
known some political turncoats to change their di- 
rection so continually between two points that they 
didn’t hit either of them. 

Bob.—Come come Charley, don’t mix up your 
grog shop politics with mathematics; you havn't 
got clear of all of Smoke and Guzzle’s nonsense 
yet. One thing at a time is the way to succeed. 


Charley.—Just so Bob, but 
here come two things at a F gltin, | 


os (Reads again, “ Par- 
wes care 
distant from wie” 

So it is no matter wheth- 
er they are straight or crook- = 
ed, if they are always at equal distances from each 
other. It’s a pity that uncle Grip hadn't understood 
this before he fenced the road. The select men told 
him he must make his fence parallel with the one 
on the other side, and he has rz itso as to make 
it narrower at the lower end where the land is bet-. 
ter. I'll expound to him mathematically, the next 
time I see him. By the way Bob, what shall I call 
his fence ? 

Bob.—F rom you des- 
cription, it must be cal- 
led an oblique line, like 
this described here, “ob- 
Prager. Byam 
would meet if produced. 

Charley.—That must be it, and if uncle Grip’s 
land had run far enough, he would certainly have 
met the other fence and net produced it very far 
either. What comes next ? 

R “One line is perpendicular to anoth- 

a. ome does not lean to cither side” Accor. 

ding to this Bob, a line may be perpendicu- ‘ 
lar to another if it lies down. I always supposed 
that a perpendicular must be right upand down, 
like a “dog’s fore shin.” 

Bob.—More nonsense Charley. Any perpendic- 
ular to the horizon, must be “right up and down,” as 
you say. But one line may be perpendicular to 














ot 


soe 
~. Motte 


| may 


I think we had better be off in a tan- 
gent too. Tho’ to be serious Bob, and that’s con- 
siderable for me you know, I’ve learned something 
this evening. Let’s see, first a point takes up no 
space though it is as big as “a piece of chalk,” and 
a line is all length and no breadth or depth, though 
a half a hundred of them would cover a sheet of pa- 
per; a straight line is the shortest distance between 
two points. A curved line is always shifting its di- 
rection, like the paddy’s shot around the hay stack. 
Parallel lines are always equi-distant, though as 
crooked as a hedge fence. Oblique right lines will 
meet if they are stretched far enough. The sill of a 
barn may be perpendicular to the post, tho’ it lies 
flat upon the ground, and a tangent only touches 


and is off. There Bob ain’t I great in geometry 
already ? 

—_={i—— 
Mr. Homes :—Will some one give me, an ig- 


norant man, the why and wherefore of the fact, that 
if twenty hundred of hay or any other commodity, is 
sold at a given pric’, say seven dollars for instance, 
more or less, the parties wish to know what a hun- 
dred comes to at that rate, all they have to do is to 
ey erry Se 


35 is the price of 100. 
Again, if a ton cost > pee 


50 price of 100 


If 6 dollars 
5 


30 price of 100. 
So ignorant am I in arithmetic that I cannot see 
the connection of the rule which results with cer- 
tainty. Will the rule answer when there is not 2000? 


A. B. 
— 
A Question. 


enter college at the front door and go out at the oth- 


calculation the following sum :— 

A laid out $100 for live stock, he 
i * for cows, $1. apiece for 1 
piece for geese, he bought in all 100 animals, 
any of your readers will tell what each cost, they 
hear again from a Mecnanic. 
The above appeared, I believe in the Philadelphia 


ed it to me thought he had solved it by position, but 
he had only happened to guess the right numbers in 





called a tangent, wken it is produced and touches a 


5 ‘ $ 


Mr. Houmes :—As many of the readers of your 
excellent paper are, or may be, as well qualified to 
reckon the price of stock, as one half of those who 


er, I would propose for the exercise of their bump of 
paid $10 

a- 
If 


be known by measuring the space described 
in the same time by the power and the resis- 
tance or weight; or by multiplying into each 
other the several porportions subsisting be- 
tween the power and the weight, in every sim- 
ple mechanical power of which it is composed. 

3. The power of a machine is not altered 
by varying the size of the wheels, provided 
the proportion produced by the multiplication 
of the power of the several parts remains the 
same. 

4. In constructing machines, simplicity of 
parts and uniformity of motion should be par- 
ticularly studied. 

5. The teeth of wheels should always be 
made as numerous as possible; and when 
great strength is required, it should be obtain- 
ed by increasing the width or thickness of 
the wheel. 

6. The use of the crank is one of the best 
modes of converting a reciprocating into 4 
rotary motion, and vice versa. 


FLY-WHEELS. 


_ I, A fly-wheel is a reservoir of power, and 
is employed to equalize the motion of a ma- 
chine. 

2. This equalization of the motion is the 
only source of the advantage of a fly, which 
can impart no power it has not received. 

3. When a fly is used merely as a regula- 
tor, it should be near the first mover; if inten- 
ded to accumulate force in the working point, 
it should not be separated far from that point. 

Friction. 

1. Friction is occasioned by the roughness 
and cohesion of bodies. 

2. Itis in general equal to between one- 
half and one-fourth of the weight or force with 
which bodies are pressed together. . 

3. It is increased in a small degree by an 
increase of the surfaces in contact. 

4. It is increased to an extraordinary de- 
gree, by prolonging the time of contact, 

5. Two metals of the same kind have more 
friction than two different metals. 

6. Steel and brass are the two metals which 
have the least friction upon each other. 

7. The general rule for lessening friction 
consists in substituting the rolling for the 
sliding motion. 

Men anv Horses consiperep as First 
Movers, 

1. In turning a wrench, a man exerts his 
strength in di ferent frosertiees at different 
parts of the circle. ) greatest force is, 
when he pulls the handle up from the height 
of his knee; and the least ween he thrusts 





from him horizontally. Mt | 





8. In loading four wheeled carriages, the 


greatest weight should be laid upon the large 
wheels, 


9. Dished wheels are better calculated 


than any other to sustain jolts and unavoila- 
ble inequalities of pressure arising from the 
roughness of roads. 


10. The extreniities of the axles shou!d be 


in the same horizontal plane, and the wheels 
should be placed on them at right angles. 


11. Broad cyiindrical wheels smooth and 
harden aroad, while narrow ones out it ilo 
furrows, and conical ones grind the hardest 
stones to powder,—.4rlist’s Guide, 


— 
Onan Improved Sight for Rifles and ollet 


Fire-arms, by C. Thornton Coathupe.—The 
usual mode of constructing the regulating — 
sight of a rifle is, to adapt a piece of steel \ 
a dove-tailed groove, filed transversely across 
the lower end of the barrel, and to furwis 
this with movable leaves of various heig)'s, 
which are adjusted for certain definite ranges, 
as 100, 150, 200, 250 years, but between © 
these stated intervals an imaginary estimel? 
for the correct elevation must be made. 
following sight is equally simple in construc 
tion, and any elevation may be obtained with 
accuracy. A piece of iron plate, square * — 
the edges, of from six to eight inches '" 
length, and from 3-8 to 1-2 an inch tn width, 
about 3-8 at its thicker, and 1-16 of an 1c? 

at its thinner end, is fixed to the barrel »/ 
screws. Upon this inclined plane is fitted 4 
piece of steel of similar length and width, end 
of uniform thickness throughout, with a sight 
in its upper edge, moveable in a dovetaile 
section of the preceding piece, so as to trae , 
verse the inclined plane from end to end. I 
the upper edge of this traversing sight, when 
at the commencement of this inclined p!a"®: 
be so adjusted to the heights of the incline 
plane and of the muzzle, that a line passing 
through a central 
allel to the axis oe 
position for the point blank range of the rifle; 


The | 


int in each shall be p" 
the bore, this will be the 


and as the lower sight is pushed graduall) 
along the inclined plane, the angle of ¢le'* 
tion, and consequent! 


the range, will : 
roportionally and gradually increased v0! 


it has traversed the extent of its limit, *° 
the lower plate being © mpage for ever! 
ten yards of the range 

its point blank range, the si 
stantly adjusted by means 
accord with the estimated distance of the 
ject from the observer. 


the barrel beyor - 
ht may be 
the thumd, to 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENOE. 


POsT OFFICE LAW. 

These are marvellously tight times among the 
Post Ofiices, and it has at last come to this, that if 
you wish to send a friend a newspaper, you must 
not put your name on it, for fear of rendering that 
friend liable to letter postage, or, if he refuses, in- 
curring a fine of five dollars yourself ; At ieast so 











vt the fara at home. 


The business would then be 
given up to lean, Iank lawyers and hungry )oafers, 


and the State would fare, as the stores in the Egyp- 
tian granaries fared when beset by the seven lean 
kine, &c. &c. &c. followed and refollowed and re- 
plies were made from both sides. The vote to re- 
commit passed 17 to 10. It will require two thirds 
of the membersto pass the Resolve submitting to 
the people the consequent change of the constitu- 
tion ; so the fate of the recommendation is at least, 


says the Post Master General, in his last construc- buestionable. 


tive bulletin, upon the Post Office Law. Now, with 
all becoming shamefacedness and reverent humility, 
we should like to inquire of Mr. Post Master Gen- 
eral Wickliffe who made him a Judge and expoun- 
der of the post office law or any otherlaw? We 
believe that the opinion of our ex-postmaster Stan- 
ley, or of the present post master Bishop in this, our 
city of one ward, to wit; Winthrop ; is as good and 
as binding as his; and we have some faint appre- 
hensions that our own decisions in the premises, are 
as binding as either of theirs. The laws, when not 
understood, must be explained by the regularly cen- 
stituted Judges of the land, not by Post Masters or 
deputy Post Masters. It is the duty of Postmas- 
ters to attend to the transmission of the mail and to 
receive and pay over the postage. But people seem 
to think that the decision of the Post Master Gener- 
a] on any doubtful point is final. That there is no 
appeal, and, acting from this belief, we begin to 
have strong symptoms of petty tyranny, shewing 
themselves throughout the whole department. We 
understand that among other decisions, the P. M. 
General has ordered that no Post Master shall act 
as anagent for a periodical. What will come next 
we don’tknow: But this, we do know,—if our con- 
gress men were wise, they would blow up the whole 
of the present post office laws, and make some that 
would conform more to justice and reason than the 
present ; and make them too, so plain and explicit, 
that there should be no disputing about their mean- 
ing. 

At present, a newspaper something short of a ten 
acre lot in size, pays no more postage than one only 
At present, you must pay 6 cents 
postage for a letter if it should go only three miles, 
and you must pay but four times as much, if the same 
letter should be sent a thousand miles, or more than 


7 by 9 inches, 


three hundred times as far. 

At present, Postmasters, Congress men, and such 
“ big uns’ may load the mail, postage free, with pa- 
pers, letters, books, &c., and throw in a pair of un- 
mentionables and a cocked up hat to boot, while 
one of the sovereign people is to be subjected to a 
fine of five dollars, if he only puts his natae on the 
paper which he sends toa friend. Call you that 
equal rights ? . 


—e— 
MADISONIAN AHOY. 

Mr. J. B. Jones, a word in your ear if you please, 
Last November you issued a prospectus of the Mad- 
isonian, a newspaper published in Washington D.C. 
stating that you had purchased a controlling inter- 
est in it, and also stating that “ papers ( whether ad- 
ministration opposition or neutral) copying this 
prospectus ( including this paragraph ) and sending 
us numbers containing it marked, will be entitled 
to an exehange.” Now we, in thesimplicity of our 
hearts, supposing that this was a fair offer, and one 
that would be complied with when the conditions 
were fulfilled, and feeling desirous to obtain “ the 
news” fresh from court, did publish said * prospec- 
tus, and have sent the papers containing it, and also 
several But alas! we find your 
exchange is very much like the handle of a Jug, all 
on one side. Now, good friend—we whisper this 
in your ear, by way of gentle hint, that you may be- 
stir yourself in the matter, and do us that justice, 
which we have no doubt you love, or ought to. 
Otherwise, friend, and we wish you to attend, oth- 
erwise be it known to you, that we are represented 
in Congress by nine lawyers and if some one of 
them does not collect the advertising fee of you, we 
mistake their “ grit.” 


numbers since. 


—_— 

Dictionary or Arts.—We would re- 
fer our readers to the advertisement of La’Roy Sun- 
derland, in another column, and we would also ad- 
vise those who feel able, to subscribe for the work. 
We have seen the English Edition, and do not hes- 
itate to say that we do not know how so much val- 
uable information of the kind can be obtained at so 
Jow a rate as Mr. Sunderland proposes to furnish it. 


Ures 


‘ 
From our Correspondent. 


Ix roe Senate, on Saturday, the 26th instant, 
the Committee, to which was referred that portion 
‘of the Governor’s message, which recommends an 
alteration in the Constitution, that shall change the 
time of holding the sessions of the Legislature from 
winter to suinmer, reported Legislation on that sub- 
ject inexpedient. Mr. Bennett moved that the re- 
port be recommitted with instructions to report a 
resolve. This motion was supported by Messrs, 
Bennett, Humphry and Lane, and opposed by 
Messrs. Stetson, Smart and Eastman. 

Those, who favored a commitment, are in favor 
of change of season, and aver that it would bea 
great saving of expense, to the State and to the 
members. That wood, and lights and weary atten- 
dants would be dispensed with ;—the Legislators 
would legislate more, and speedier and better, and 
that the saving to the State would be immense.— 
Bosides the expense of members would be lessen- 
ed, board would be cheaper, and instead of crowd- 
ing into the Taverns six deep in every room, to the 
detriment and inconvenience of the travelling pub- 
lic, they would scatter over the town, and make 
pleasant lodge in many private families. Appeal 
was made to the bachelor members, who are al- 
most, if not quite a majority in the Senate. Moon- 
light walks with the pretty girls on the verdant 
banks of the Kennebec, and “wood walks wild, ” 
bovanising excursions, discovering all the time in 
the beautiful, significant and odcrous “ language of 
flowers,” That they wouldin the early summer 
literally “live in clover ” and waltzing in the high 
frase, would take the place of winter waltzing 
mm the ball room. Members could bring their 
wives and their daughters too, though they might 
et up by that means some competitors with those 
fthe Kennebec, who win “ to the marrow beme. ” 
Those opposed to the recommitment and the 
hange, deny the saving of expense, that all saved 
tthe spiggot would be more than wasted at the 
ong ;—that members would be rambling with the 
irls by day light ag well as by moonlight, and it 
ould be difficult to keep a quoram to do business. 
pesides the farmers would be busy at that season, 

4 would not give up their business to attend the 
'gislature. ‘The sum received here for serving 
State would not remuneratevhe losses incurred 


Tosit in summer would be, to turna real suin- 


mer-set. The people in the Western part of the 
State—those in York County are in favor of sum- 


mer sessions, and should the recommendation of 


the Exccutive be complied with, we could say with 


Shakspear’s hero,— 

“ Now is the winter of our discontent 

“ Made glorious summer by this son of York.” 
This is the eve ofthe sabbath, and in accordance 
with inclination, perhaps induced by long habit, 
perhaps something better, I have attended church ; 
in the morning at the Unitarian, and in the after- 
noon at the Episcopal. The morning was stormy 
and the attendance thin, as the meeting goers here 
as well as in other places, are good fair weather 
christians. Indeed in most of the fashionable chur- 
ches, the attendants are made up of men and wo- 
men who act as tailors, mantuamakers and millin- 
ers advertisements, and a high wind will quite dis- 
courage and, driving snow or rain will mark the 
arrangement and comeliness of “ good clothes. ” 
The afternoon was more favorable, and pretty bon- 
nets decked with swan and ostrich plumes, and va- 
riegated ribbons, together with cape cloaks which 
came down, or rather “came up,” about as far as 
the short petticoats, which enabled the women to 
show off well turned ankles a few years since, were 
thick as coming fancies. As I am no sectarian my 
creed impels me to that congregation where the 
prettiest girls are in attendance, and this creed I 
live up to better than most professors, The girls 
go to be seen, and I go to see—that they are prop- 
erly seen to. So their purpose is accomplished in 
one particular. 
Tue Hovse will hold evening sessions after to- 
day, Monday the 28th, for the purpose of aiding in 
furthering the business of the’session. Ifthe mem- 
bers of the House would talk less, they would have 
time to act more, and have evenings to themselves. 
But a session in the forenoon, and service on Com- 
mittee in the afternoon, anda sef in the evening 
will, if long persevered in, be too much of a test for 
the constitution to stand up under. There will be 
interest in these evenings meetings, and the galle- 
ries may easily be filled with spectators. Girlsia 


branch of the Government. 
avoid the Senate, though, if they will take the hint, 


there isan undue proportion of bachelors, single- 


in that body. 


of the Aroostook expedition. 


quence and ability. 


‘ver all its interior waters. 
State as laying an embargo, asthe genera! Gov- 


ta'ented, impressive and influential speakers in the 
he has not valuable matter to impart. 


stated and clearly illustrated. 


tract attention. 


early life. 
andsincere. Asa Lawyer he takes a good rank 
walks of his profession. 


On the other side of this question is Mr. Morse 
the Representative from Bath. 


each finds in the other 
“a foeman worthy of his steel. ” 
courteous in bearing. 


himself in Legislative debates. 


French orator, in the gallery of paintings at Bow 


resemblance. I am happy to say that the menta 


the Legislature. 


ment of his numerous friends. 
There are other members of the Legislatare 


by way of parenthesis. 








the galleries make the House the most attractive 
The girls seem to 


blessed men, who are waiting to be double-blessed, 


The claim of Messrs, Pilsbury and Webster of | ning machines without number, “domestic,” though 
O!d ‘Fown for damages sustained by the detention 
of their logs in the Aroostook boom during tlie time 
Mr. McDonavp of | ing machines, and all sorts of contrivances are in- 
Limerick, hus opposed this Resolve with great elo- 
He contends that the State 
owns the rivers within its borders, and where the 
interest of the State, as in the instance referred to, 
requires the booming of a river and the detention of 
timber belonging to the State, that individuals who 
have timber similarly detained, have no claim upon 
the State, which possesses the sole sovereignity 
He considered the 


ernment in certain exigencies would impose an 
embargo, which, though for the good of the whole 
country, would cause great and extended individu- 
al suffering ; but thatthe public interest is para- 
mount, and the interest of the individual must be 
made to yield. Mr. McDonald is one of the most 


House, and he never wastes words, or speaks when 
His mind is 
of a logical cast, and his propositions are all clearly 
He takes a philo- 
sophical view of his subject and presents it in vig- 
orous and strong language. Mr. McDouald is short 
in stature, with an appearance that wi)] at once at- 
His face is strongly marked, is of |the Boston Epicures and brandy bibbers, begin to 
the Napoleon cast, and he bears some resemblance | fear that their snmmer’s punch must go off 
to the likenesses of the French Emperor, taken in 
In his private relations he is pleasant 
and affable, and in his friendship frank, generous 


and is rapidly advancing to a high station in the 


It so happens, that 
in most important questions Messrs. Morse and Mc 
Donald find themselves in antagonist positions, and 


Both are able in debate, and always manly end 


I first saw Mr. Morse in the winter of 1840, be- 
fore he was known to fame, or had distinguished 
I was attraeted by 
his manly and intellectual face, which called to 
mind a finely painted likeness of Mirabeau, the 


doin College, to which Mr. Morse bears no little 


and physical resemblance is ali,—as the gentleman 
from Bath in his moral character, bears no simili- 
tude to the immoral qualities of the orator of the 
French assembly. At that session, the party, to 
which Mr. Morse belongs, had favorites who enjoy- | Serves a monument, big as an Ice-berg. The Ice- 
ed the advantage of having the trumpet of applause 
blown in advance of their appearance on the Leg- 
islative stage, and one unheralded by fame, could 


Mr. Morse isa ship carver, and if he carves as 


exhibited, duly framed in the news paper prese,— 
and could my pen draw like Homan’s pencil, I 
should be pleased to play the Homer and present 
our political Heroes arrayed in all their honors and | hook, I am not informed. 
all their charms. I may hereafter put in a portrait, 


There has been much eloquent speaking before 











Committees this wiuler. Gen. Fesseoden of Purt- 


Augusta, have severally interested and delighted 


ings of various Committees in the Senate chamber. 
We are promised a trial this afternoon in the per- 
sons of Judge Preble and R. A. L. Codman Esq- of 
Portland. These gentleman will appear before the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and their high reputa- 
tion for legal learning ane ability is a surety, that 
listeners wil! be instructed and entertained. 

I doubt whether members of the legal profession 
should come here and plead better and stronger, 
more eloquently and earnestly before Committees 
of the Legislature than members of the two Houses 
befure their respective bodies. Yet the fact is ob- 
vious, though the reason may be that they obtain 
better /ees,and a Lawyer's performance like that of 
the race horse, is very much regulated by the quai- 
ity and quantity of his feed and trainin’. 

The Hawkers and Pediars bill, as it is called, is 
being hawked about and ‘Tomy hawk’d at a Cread- 
ful rate, in the House. Foreign and domestic ped- 
lars can put into competition, and their claims to 
equality of purchased license, or license to sell free 
from purchase of absolution, are mooted in every 
quarter. 

There are, deposited in the Secretary’s Office, 
twenty copies of “ Digest of Patents issued by the 
United States from 1790 to Jan. 1, 1839, published 
by act of Congress under the Superintendence of 
the Commissioner of Patents, Henry L. Ellsworth, 
To which is added the present law relating to Pa- 
tents.” 

This Digest is a list of all the Patents which have 
been granted up to 39 by action of Congress. 
The Committee on the Library are agreed in de- 
positing three copies of chis Digest in the State Li- 
brary, giving one to Bowdoin and one to Water- 
ville College, and distributing the remainder among 
the various Mechanic’s Associations in the State. 
that have Libraries. To such associations this 
work must be one of great value, as it contains, ar- 
ranged in classes, 22 in number, lists of all the Ag- 
ricultural, Maritime and manufacturing Patents 
which have been invented and approved in the Uni- 
ted States. I see that quite a number of Patents 
have been granted to manufacturers of clocks, im- 
proved time keepers. [I supposed these inventions 
came from Connecticut, but was disappointed in 
finding that other States are rivals in this business. 
Eli Terry, of Plymouth, Conn. has five Patents of 
different dates. Clocks with ‘ wooden wheels ” 
running “ thirty hours.” 

Andrew Morse of Bloomfield, Maine, date Sep- 
tember 18, 1836, obtained a patent for “ clocks, and 
time pieces, propelled by atmospheric air.” Has 
any account of this clock been given to the public ? 
If it realizes in performance the expectations of the 
Inventor, there should be some description of its 
time-ing operations in the Farmer—Then also Spin- 


the girls seem to have cut the * little wheel, ” and 
spin outdoors, Thrashing and smut, and winnow- 
cluded in this book. ’Tis really an interesting sum- 
mary, and if caught in a country tavern on a rainy 
day, I should want no better companion. The lady 
who read the Dictionary admired the language but 
did’at think much of the story. But the story in 
this dictionary, or rather’ Bncyélopedia, “is of pass- 
ing interest, and the language expressive ; for eve- 
ry word is a name and every name, whether of per- 
sons or patents, a character of interest, ingenuity 
and invention. Judeed the creations of fiction will 
pall, and even the productions of the great magi- 
cian and novelist of Scolt-land, the Wizard of the 
North, fail in comparison with the creations of fact, 
the product of inventive genius, have recorded. It 
is a Book which a true Yankee will take pride in 
looking over, nor would he tire with frequent peru- 
sal. 
Wepnespay, March 2. 

There is no mistake that the ice is going out of 
the Kennebec River, all cut up into cakes, for 
Agents are here from Massachusetts, for the pur- 
pose of procuring their summers’ supply of this win- 
ters’ produce. The mildness of the weather has 
prevented the usual formations in Fresh Pond, and 


uncooled, and their mint juleps suffer for lack of 
freezing. I have not learned whether the price of 
Ice cream is affected by this new speculation, but 
will inquire tomorrow evening, at Concert Hall. 
The Ladies there, at stated periods, deal in frozen 
edibles, though at the same time they impart sunny 
.| smiles and scatter melting glances from fervid orbs, 
“without money and without price.” 

“Foreign inteference” is no new complaint against 
Massachusetts politicians and Bay State people. 
They course our coast in summer, remove our clam 
Bank deposites, and convert them into bait for silly 
Cod and Haddock ; set their Lobster traps in all 
our Bays, take our mackerel all along shore, and 
“both parties” agree that they interfere in our Sep- 
tember elections, There is one comfort, ifthey run 
our ice out of our rivers, they must pay for it in the 
wages of labor, and with the risk that it melts, and 
runs to waste on their own hands—The Ice cellars 
- | hereabouts, were filled in the coldest of the weath- 
er, and the surplus can well be spared to old Mas- 
||} sachusetts. It may as well goto Boston as to go 
te sea, it turns to water in either event. "Tis a cold 
and callous speculation, but pays in the comforts of 
life. 

The Yankee who first shipped ice to Calcutta, de- 


landers should hallow his name in warm hearts, and 
rear a frozen pillar to commemorate his spirit of ar- 
sunshine.” He deserves to be “kept fresh in ice” 
melt, with the fervent heat of the final conflagration. 
I am told that the gentleman’s name is Tupor, and 
the dwellers of that sweltering region, he receives 


the “warmest return” which the Spanish Grandees 


solidity to the East Indies, and brings back hot spi- 





land, the Hon. Albert Smith, the Hon, Gorham (hi 
Parks, Mr. Jewett of Bangor and Mr. Bradbury of | ¢ 


numerous listeners, who have attended the meet- | its 


dent enterprise, whose base should be the point of 
only advance by the exhibition of his own sterling | congelation, and its altitude the region of “eternal 
merits. There were those however, who saw and 
predicted his rise, and inthe session of last ycer he | through all time, till the “frozen North” itself shall 
ranked, facile princeps among the leading minds in 


that he has the sole right of supplying the Island of 
well in his personal occupations as in his pub!ic|Cuba withice. For the “cold comfort” he sends to 


life, he must rank well, both as av artisan and as a 
Legis!ator. In social intercourse he is gent!eman- 
ly and agreeable,and posseses the warmest attach- 


;|ces, and peppers, red and black, and cinnamons: 
whose lineaments are worthy of being drawn and | This is extracting fire from ice, and heating the ov- 
en of many an Epicures’ mouth, with snow balls. 
Whether the Massachusetts men here are Tudor’s 
agents, or whether they “cut ice” on their own 


In tue House yesterday J heard part of an ear- 
nest discussion upon the Bill which proposes to set 


Hope opposed the division as it would make 
' °pe-less in territory, a diminution he feclingly 
instew of holding sure and steadfast, parted from 

noorings, and 

= the Hope he leaned upon is broken.” 
= Senate this bill is assigned, “Hope defer- 
eu a to-morrow. 
-Me petition of Mary H. Plumer and other wom- 
en on the right of petition, was referred by the last 
to the nt Legislature. It was referred yester- 
day in the Senate, on its part to Messrs Otis, Fair- 
field and Farnsworth. In the Honse this morning 
it Wa8,ONn motion of Mr. McDonald, laid on the ta- 
ble, by the Viva Vice Vote, Viz: Yeas 82, Nays 76. 
A Bill, in addition to an act to incorporate the 
Penobscot Boom Corporation” has been reported 
from the Com. on interior waters, and is assigned 
for consideration to morrow. This Bill is intended 
to reduce the Tariff of toll on logs and floating 
timber, as at present assesed upon the timber, which 
runs into and through “Veazie’s Boom,” at Old 
Town, on the Penobscot river, is one of considera- 
ble initerest to the corporation, Gen. Samuel Veazie 
of Bangor, and to the whole lumbering interest upon 
that great river. Much legal talent was employed 
to obtain and defeat the measure, before the com- 
mitte@. Messrs Jewett of Bangor and Bradbury of 
Augusta, were employed by the corporation, and 
the Hon. Albert Smith of Portland for the petition- 
ers. There was legal learning, eloquence and wit 
in profusion, exhibited before the Committee. “En- 
lightened self-interest” stimulates both parties and 
the proper measure of Toll is the price to be settled, 
a difference which the parties cannot settle to the 
satisfaction of both interests. I am told that Gen. 
Veazie wishes the State to designate an agent or 
engineer, to be paid for his labor by him, to inves- 
tigate this matter at the Boom, and to report 
whether the present rates of toll are exorbitant, to 
the next Legislature. 
There is a fund amounting to $17000 in the Treas- 
ury which has accumulated from-the sales of lands 
set apart for the benefit of Common Schools. The 
subject of its disposal is referred to the Committee 
on Literature and Literary Institutions. This ac- 
cumulation cannot be better disposed of than the 
purchase of District School Libraries. It will form 
the nucleus round which Libraries of vast value to 
the people may be accumulated. A Library in ev- 
ery School District in the State, would make the in- 
habitants of Maine a reading people, and the chil- 
dren of the next generation would become wiser 
than Fathers, and it is hoped better, in the same 
proportion. 
Petitions for military pensions, asking for remu- 
nerations for injuries received while doing the State 
some service. There were none killed in the Aroos- 
took expedition, but the number of the maimed is a 
multitude that no man can number, though it is dai- 
ly being numbered by the addition of new names to 
the pension list. I have often heard the inquiry 
made, “where do old horses go to ?”—I believe the 
records of the Aroostook expedition will show that 
they died in the harness in the winter of ’39, and the 
State is called on to pay for them. Horse flesh has 
JSallen in the service of the State, and horse’s bones 
seems .to have risen in price, if not in value. The 
valley of the Aroostook must be a perfect Golgotha, 
“a valley of dry bones,” accumulated by the mor- 
tality that prevailed among old horses when they 
iusteed m droves, and perished by being hard- 
drove, in that beautiful section of country. It can 
be no disputed Territory as far as dead horses are 
concerned, for they literally possess it. ‘Their shoes 
ought to be deposited, as evidence of their end, in 
the Treasury, though some had previously been 
turned out as not worth shoeing, and mustered with 
the bare-foot rangers. 

The Committee on the 








apportionment ef the 
House, reported this morning, and the report is or- 
dered to be printed. 

The Resolve providing fora new apportionment 
of the Senate is assigned for to morrow, and will 
doubtless cause considerable discussion. The opin- 
ions of the Judges will be re-judged and sifted over. 

Doctor Leflingwell, commenced his Lectures on 
Chemistry on Monday evening, and was attended 
by a quite numerous auditory. I am glad the Lec- 
turer and science are beginning to be appreciated, 
and hope that encouragement sufficient will be giv- 
en to induce him to continue and complete his en- 
tire course. 

Masical entertainments seem to be the order of 
The 
Ladies of St. Mark’s Parish give concerts at Con- 


the day, or rather the order of the evenings. 


cert Hall, and the performers are mostly young per- 
sons, pupils of Mrs. Fuller, who is evidently engag- 
ed in bringing up youthful proficients in the music,in 
the way they should go. These performances are 
numerously attended, and the pupils sing and play 
upon the piano Forte in a manner that obtains praise 
to themselves, and reflects credit upon their instruc- 
tress. 

Townley and Burnham, from Portland, gave a 
concert last evening, and those who are judges of 
music, say that Burnham will compare with any of 
the performers that hail from foreign ports. 

The members of the House were talking most of 
this furenoon on various questions, Every matier 
thatcomes up in that body makes matier for speeches 
from the speaking members ; so the people may 
rest asstred their Representatives do something, 
even if itis ‘all talk.’’ Isawa Lobby member, 
whese forbearance could hold out no longer asleep 
upon one of the window seats. He must be a man 
possessed of an easy conscience and an even tem- 
per, and affected with a decided passion for ‘ Na- 
ture’s sweet restorer ;"" andén addition to all this, 
not a little deaf. The drum of his ear bore beating 
well, and the wonder is that the head was not stove 
quite through, The perpetual taps of Mr. Speaker ! 
Mr. Speaker! rung out in every note of the gamut, 
would have aroused the seven sleepers, had they 
been within hearing, for its repetition was a per- 
petual “double drag” played apon kettle drums 
without number. He had a sailor like appearance, 
was used to storms of wind and had rocked on the 
mountain deep where its floods raged with passion. 
He must have dreamed of the flying Dutehman off 
Good Hope, and the burricanes in Table Bay. 

The Sidney Catamount is included in the last ar- 
rival of distinguished strangers, and has takea room 


can impart. He sends “cold water” ina of in the old Court House. He is visited by numerous 


persons desirous of beholding what was once the 
raiment of the Lion of the North. 


a * 

THREE DAYS LATER FROM ENGLAND. 

The Packet North American at New York, brings 
news from England to the 8th of January. — 

On the night after the North American left Liv- 
ay came in contact with the Br. Brig Hope 

Scotland. In three minutes afier the isivn, 
the brig went down, the officers and crew having 


ba time to . 
“The Stosmes baad has been lost on the 





off part of the town of Hope to Appleton. The mem- 


coast of China, and several! officers and Luscars have 


fallin into the power of the Chincae. 


stroke to Paistey, and brought down ne ly ali che 


But his eloquence failed; his anchor fi 


on board a stexm irizate,on or about the 24th of 
January, . 


ted to be very brief. Mr. Everett was to visit hia 
on the Sth. 


the quarrel of etiquette between France and Spain 
London—on the 6th of January. 


ton little plunder—not more than 4000 or 5000 do! 
ars. 


ties had resulted in a complete triumph for the Min- 
istry. 


laid on the table a report from the Secretary of Stats 
im answer to a resolution of inquiry concerning the 
case of the barque Creole. 


Everett, informing him of the cireumstenees of the 
Creole case, as reported in the twe protesis already 
published ; and also of the grounds upon which this 
Government would rest in her demand of redress | Ye8t. oF More, to make immediate payment 
from the Briush Government. 


and principles ot the instructions. 





A hoavy failure in Glasgow bas given a finish ng 


ew remaining houses in thal upfurtuna'e town. 
Lord Ashburton was to embark fur New York, 


His stay to the Unived States was expec. | 


The British Government had interposed to adjust 
Intelligence of the taking of Amoy had reached 


The letters from Amoy say that the British gor 


The elections in the Spanish Chamber of Depu- 


—— 
THE CREOLE CASE. 


On Monday, in the Senate, the Vice Presiden: 


It contained the Secretary of State's letter to Mr 





The letter also complains strongly of the offence | 


committed, and speaks of it as calling loudly tor re- 
dress. 
friendly power should have been to aid the captain 
and crew in bringing the offenders to justice. ‘Tix 
proceeding, it is also stated has caused deep feeling 
im the United States. 
quested to bring the subject before Lord Aberdeen, 
and to represent it as a clear case of indemnification. 


The duty of the authorities at Nassau as a 


The American Minister is re 


Mr. Walker expressed his gratitude at the tone 
They were en- 
tirely satisfactory to him and would be so, he be- 
lieved, to the country, 
Mr Calhoun had heard the documents read with 
great pleasure. The argument occupied the whol 
ground, and coming from the source it did, it would 
put, he hoped,an end to this dangerous and un- 
pleasant controy ersy. 
The documents were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

-2oe— 
Hampden (Me.) Acade my. — This building was en- 
tirely burned on Wedne sday evening last. Jt was a 
two story building forty feet square, surmounted 
with a enpoia, and furnished with a fine bell. [t is 
supposed the fire must have been communicated 
from the stove pipe. There was an insurance at 
the Hampden Mutual Office, of $1000. 


The Cal. donia had not arrived at Boston at the 
last accounts. Some fears are entertained of he 
safety. If she sailed on the 4th, as advertised, she 
has been ont 24 days. Thecaptain of the packet 
ship North America. just arrived at New York, gives 
it as his opiuion that, ifthe Caledonia encountered 
the same gale that his ship did, she could not have 
lived through it. Insurance Officers in State Street 
Boston, refuse to take risks on her for less than 
twenty-five per cent. 


The Charter Oak off.—The Steamer Charter Onk 
was got off on Tuesday morning, and towed into 
New London. Apparently the boat is but very lit- 
tle injured, being perfectly water-tight, and free 
from strain of any kind. She isto take her place 
on the line immediately. 


Hon. Lewis Wittitams, Member of the House of 
Representatives, died very suddenly at his lodgings 
in Washington on Wednesday last. He was the 
oldest member of the House. For upwards of 
twenty-five years had he been a Representative 
from the 13th District of North Carolina, He en- 
joyed the honored title, eays the Madisonian, of Fa 
ther of the House, 


Drowned, in Lincolaville Pond, Me.. on Wednes- 
day week, Mr. Andrew Jordan, aged 22 years. He 
started from Camden on skates for home in Lincoln- 
ville, and was seen by a woman when he broke 
through and went down,but she was not able to ren- 
der any assistance. 


Truly surprising is the ingenuity of man. There 
are no bounds to his enterprise. He no sooner accom- 
plishes one object than his mind is bent upon another, 
from accomplishing which he will not desist until he 
succeeds. We were Ird to these reflections dy seeing 
several of our acquaintances with truly beautiful black 
hair, who, when last we saw them, were perfectly grey, 
(occasioned by illness, or some other cause not known ) 
and finding that this was done by the application of the 
East Indian Hair Dye, which we were told was 
applied without any danger of coloring the skin or lin- 
en. ‘This we thought worth giving public notice of, as 
we know many who, were they cognizaat of the fact, 
wonld hastily avail themselves of this unrivalled article 
— Boston Post. 


Mr. Datury—I fearlessly recommend to the in- 
valid your MAGICAL PAIN EXTRACTER as the 
soverign of salves ever Discovered. I have Osed it fully 
on the worst Burns, C uts, and other injuri¢s, and it 
astonished all with its rapid soothing and healing vir- 
tues, and never leaves a scar, you have bestowed on 
man a blessing if he only uses it, every family in the 
world will wish to possess it to save distress. 
GEORGE SWARTZ. 

May 10, 1840. 


Mr. Datuey.—! fell and crushed or broke my 
ribs, and was disabled, and could not breathe fully for a 
leng time. Nothing woald relieve me until I rubbed 
your MAGICAL PALN EX TRAC 1O% on the outside, 
and took inwardly your Infallible inward Strain «nd 
Lumbago Antidote; which together cured me before 
I had used more than half of either. 


MATTHEW SHAW. 


RuevuMATIsSM.—We have heard of cases of this 
distressing complaint that would entirely surpass one’s 
credulity, had they not been so perfectly guthenticated 
to us that we are bound to believe them. The cures 
have been wrought by an externa! and internal remedy 
called Indian Vegetable Elixir and Nerve and Bone 
Liniment wh'ch the sufferers tell us they procared at 
71 Maiden Lane.—N. Y. Ev. Post. 

Tho above medicines can be hadof SAM’ L ADAMS, 
Hallowell. 





——s Ee 


Married. 

In Augusta, by Rev. William A, Drew, Mr. 
Franklin Foster, of Hallowell, to Miss Margaret K. 
Lord, of Augusta, 
In Philips, Mr. Ira Plaisted, to Miss Olive C. 
Robbins. 
ta Brewer, Mr. Thomas Field,of B., to Mrs, Em- 
ma Huntress, of Bangor. 
In Bath, Mr. Joseph Macomber, to Mrs. Nancy 
De Wolf. 
In Waldoboro’, Dr. Franklin L. Robinson of Jef- 
ferson, to Miss Clarissa Kaler. 
In Winslow, 16th, Hon. Thomas Rice, to Miss 
Susannah Greene. ' 
In-Geneva, (N. Y.) Mr. J, M. Bee, to Miss Mar- 
tha A! Flower. - ; 

Well ‘hath the little busy Bee 

Improved life's shining hour— 
He gathers honey now all day 
From one sweet choren Flower, 

And from this match if Heaven pleases, 

He'll raise a swarm of little Beeses. 
In Augusta, on Tuesday morning, by Rev. Mr. 
Judd, Sam’l V. Homan, to Miss Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of Arno Bittues, , 

In Clinton, by Samuel Hains, Esq., Mr. Ira Whid- 
den, to Miss Elizabeth Hunter. 


one eee 
DEED, 


Tn this town, on Tharsday ene last,J Aman- 
da Delora, daughter of Mr. Charles Bates, aged 20 
months. ' : 

In Tarver, Feb. 10, Mr. Leonard Phinrey, inthe 
33d year of his age. He has left a feeble wife and 
three small stout, that will need the aid of 
friends. Feb. 13, a son of Mr. Ezekiel House, aged 
about 12 days. Feb. 20, of the canker-rash, the on- 
ly daughter of Mr. Charles Torry, aged about three 

ears. 
? In Now Orlenns, Nov. 27th, Capt. Joseph W. Da- 
vis, aged 49, formerly of Maine—for the last twelve 
ears a resident in that city, master of a steamboat ; 
his death was caused by a blow on the brain, by 








some ruffian between sunset and dark, from a ferry 


Swine 


-| quality were hardly sustained. 
; The ships were to sail for Chusan on the Sth | thon usual were at market, 
of September, and winter there, the season being 
too far advanced for farther operations North ward. 


boat, who robled him of $500 and a valuable gold 


watch 


In North Yarmouth, Mr. Levi Mitehell, aged 


about 62 years. 


In Winslow, Mr Enoch Foller,a soldier of the 


Revolution a ed 87. 

Ee _- a ——— 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mondsy, Feb. 21, 
1842, [Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & 


Patriot}. 
At market 425 Beef Cattle, 800 Sheep, and 120 
40 Beef Cattle unsold. 
Prices— Beef Cattle—Former prices for a like 
Much better Cattle 
We neticed an extrnor- 


dinary lot fed by Israe! Billings, Esq. of Hatfield, so'd 
for ab wt 86,50 
ity 85 50a 5 75; secend quality $4 75 a $6 25: third 
quality $3 75 a $4 50. 


We quote others at £6. First qua! - 


Sheep--We noticed sales at $2 50, €3, $3 75, 


$4 50, B5, and $5 50. 


Swine—A lotto peddle, 4and6c,; at retail from 


4 1-2 to Ge 


[= 





TS 
Notice. 


flee subscriber hereby requests all persons with 


whom he has ansettied account, for Carding or 


Cloth Dressing, of six months standing, to call and se. 
itle, and these whose acconnte have been standing one 


Winthtop March 9. 1842. J H. MERRILL. 


Important Work. 
Now In Press, and will shortly be published, « 
Dictionery of 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINES.. 
BY ANDREW URE, M D4 F.R, #., §c. 
Illustrated with 1,241 Engravings ! 
bP iew is, anqarstionably, the most popular work of 
the kind, ever published, and a book most admira- 
bly adapted to the wants of all classes, of the commun- 
ity. ‘The following are the important objects which 
ihe learned author endeavors to accomplish — 
ist. To instruct the Manefacturer, Metallurgist, end 
Tradesman, inthe principles of their resprelive pro- 
cesses, £0 as to render them, in reality, the ma-ters of 
their basiness; and to emancipate them Loma state of 
bondage to such as are .oo commonly governed by blind 
prejadice and vicious routine. 

2ly. To alfird Merchants, Brokers, Drysalters, Drog- 
gists, and Oificers of the Revenue, characteristic de- 
scriptions of the commodities which pass through their 
handa, 

3dly, By exhibiting some of the finest d velopments 
of Chemistry and Physics, to lay open an excellent 
practical sciio.| to students MF these kindred sei neces 

Athly To teach Capitalists, who may be desirous of 
placing their funds in some prodactive branch of indus- 
iry, to select judiciously, among plausible clnimants 

Sthly. To enable gentiemen of the Law to become 
well aeqnainted with the natureof those patent s: hemes 
which are so apt to give rise to litigetion. 

6 hiv. ‘To present to Legislators such a clear exposi- 
ion of the stap'e manufactures, as may dissuade them 
from enacting lawa, which obst uct industry, or ch righ 
one branch of |, to the injary of many others, 

And, lastly, to give the general reader, intent, chief- 
ly, on Intellectual Caltivation views of many of the 
noblest achievements of Science,in effecting those grand 
transformations of matter, to which Great Britain and 
the United States owe their paramount wealth, rank 
and power, among the nations of the earth. 

The latest Stetistics of every impertant object of 
Manufacture, are given from the best, and osually from 
Officia! authority, at the end of each article 

The Work will be printed fromthe second London 
Edition, which sells for $12 a copy. It will be put 
on good paper, in new brevier type, and will make 
about 1400 pages. It will be issued in twenty one 
semi monthly numbers, (in covers) at 25 cents each, 
on delivery. 

tt To an’ person. sending us five dollars, at one 
time, in advonce we will forward the numbers by mail, 
post paid, as soon as they come from the press. 

‘l'o suitaole Agents this affords a rare opportunity, as 
we can pat the work to them on terms extraerdinar- 
ily favorable. In every manufacturing town, and ev- 
ery village, throughoutthe United States and Canada, 
subscribers can be obtained with the greatest facility. — 
Address, post paid, La Roy Sunderland, 125 Fulton 
street, New York 

* *To every editor who gives this advertisement 
entire twelve insertions, we wi!! forward to order, one 
copy of th» whole work provided the papers contain- 
ing this notice be sent to the Wew York Watchman, 
New York. 12 w 9. 

Goods at Reduced Prices, 
eI WATERS will sel! his present stock of W. J. 

e GOODS and GROCERIES, DOMESTIC and 
DRY GOO °S, at reduced prices. 

If his customers and the public generally, will favor 
him witha call, they will find Goods at prices which 
cannol fail to give satisfaction. 

Siore on the corner of Market Square. 

Augusta, March 8, 1842. 3w9 


TOTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber hes 

LY been duly appointed Administrator of the Estate of 

ISAAC GRIFFIN, late of Greene, in the county of 

Kennebec, deceased testute, and has undertaken that 

trast by giving bonds asthe law direete ; Ali persons 

therefore, having demands against the Estate of said de- 
ceased are desired to exhibit the same for settlement ; 
and all indebted to said Estate are requested to make 

immediate pryment to . 

EPiTRAIM GRIFFIN, Adm’r. 
Greene, Feb. 7, 1842. 

To the Honorable W. Emmons, Judge of the Court 
of Probate within and for the County of Kenne- 
bec. 

'g HE petition and representation of Samvuen Bew- 

| samun, Guardian of Mary Ann, Isaac H. and Ab- 
bey C. Wing, of Winthrop, in the County of Keanebee, 
minors, respectfully shews that said minors are seized 
and possessed of certain real estate, sitaate in seid Win- 
throp, and described as follows: being the homestead 
form of their late father Isaac D. V ing, deceased, con- 
toining about one hundred acres with buildings thereon, 
subject to the widow's right of dower in said farm—that 
said estate is anproductive of any benefit to said minors, 
and that it will be for the interest of said minors that the 
same should be sold and the proceeds put out and secur- 
ed on interest. He therefore prays your honor that he 
may be authorized and empowered agreeably to law to 
sell at public or private sale the above described re! es- 
tate, or sach part of it as in your opinion may be expe- 
dient. Al! which is respectfully submitted. 

SAMUEL BENJAYAN. 


County or Kennepec, ss.—At a Court of Pro- 
bate, held in Augusta on the last Monday ef Feb- 
ruary, 1842. 

On the Petition aloreanid, Ordered, That notice be 
given by publishing a copy of said petition, with this or- 
der thereon, three weeks succensively in the Maine Far- 
mer, a newsvaper printed in Winthrop, that al! persons 
interested may attend on the last Monday of Merch next, 
at the Court of Probate then to be holden in Augusta, 
and show couse, if any, why the prayer of said petition 
should net be gravted. Sach notice to be given before 
said Court. W. EMMONS, Judge. 

Avert: F. Davis, Jr. Register. 

A true copy of the petition and order thereon. 
Attest: F. DAVIS, Jr. Register. 


~~ Notice. 


THEREAS Thadeos W. Foss on the 2lat of Oct. 
\ 1841, did transfer and assign all his interest in 
the Co books of Gduld & Fors to Uriah Foss of Leeda, 
and said Uriah bas transferred and assigned the same to 
me—the esore all persons indebted te the firm of Gould 
& Foss are hereby notified that they must settle the 
same with me as | have the Co. books. 

HORACE GOULD. 
Winthrop, Feb. 26, 1842. 


Administrator’s Sale. 

TEYHE subscriber, having been duly licensed by the 

| Hon. Williams Emmons, Judge of Probate in and 
for the County of Keanebec, to make sale and pase 
deeds to convey the real estate of Nathan Handy, late 
of Wayne, in the County aforesaid, including the rever- 
sion of the widow's dower, for the payment of the just 
debts of said deceased and incidental charges, hereby 

ives notice that the Farm siteated in Wayne, on the 
Soest road, less than two miles from the village of 
said town, toge’her with the reversion of the widow's 
dower, being the estate of said de-ensed, containing a- 
bout 55 acres, will be sold at Public Auction, to the 

i bidder, on Saturday the second day of April 
1842, on the prenyises. Sale to commence at ten o’» 
clock A. M. Terms made known at the time and place 














of sale. GEV. w. FAIRBANKS, Adm’r. 





























































































































POETRY. 


Original. 
LINES. 
The spring of my life, it is hasting away, 
And fading the visions that round my youth play ; 
The earth, it no longer its sunny hue wears, 
And the roses grow dim in my chaplet of years. 
The sky in my youth, how sunny, how fair! 
At morn or at midday no dark cloud was there, 
My young heart sprang forth like a light bounding 
fawn 
When it tastes the cool fountain, or sports on the 
lawn. 
My morn knew no sorrow my noon no alloy 
And my cup it ran over with fnllness of joy. 
In excess of its gladness my young heart did sing 
Like the carol of birds at the op’ning of Spring 
Or the lark when at morn it goes forth on the 
wing.— 
Alas, and alas! those visions have flown 
As the forms of a dream at our waking are gone. 
D. A. W. 





West Brooksville, Feb. 12. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A way to dismiss Ministers. 
CASE OF PARSON BRUSH. 


Stokeville at one period boasted of two 
churches only—the Presbyterian and Epis- 
copalian. These were erected atthe first 
settlement of the village, and had grown with 
its growth. In the days of their adversity 
they maintained a proper degree of harmony 
within their borders; but when they became 
prosperous they were often convulsed by in- 
ternal and external commotion, both as re- 
spected their own affairs and their relations 
to each othcr. In short, as they waxed fat 
they kicked. 

The first distinctive recollection I have of 
these churches was during the ministerial 
labors of Parson Bausu, at the Episcopal, 
and ‘‘old Mr. Berts,” ashe was ealled at 
the Presbyterian. When Mr. Brush was 
first installed, and preached his initiatory 
sermon, he captivated the whole congrega- 
tion. It was averred by all the villagers, far 
and near, that he was ‘‘the most remarkable 
young man thatthe age had produced.”’— 
Every body said it was providential that they 
had been so fortunate in the selection ofa 
clergyman; that they might have searched 
the world over and not have found another 
such a man as Mr. Brush; and the vestry- 
men in particular deemed him just the man of 
all other to fillthe pulpit. All passed off in 
the happiest manner for two or three months 
Every sermon was ‘better and better.” ‘The 
whole congregation were sure that they should 
keep him forever. All the ladies in the par- 
ish were continually making presents to him 
and all the gentlemen were applauding them 
for their liberality. At length the people 
thought the church was not good enough for 
him to preach in, and the vestry-men were 
called together to concert measures to repair 
it. Asubscription paper was set on foot, 
and every body subscribed; and very soon 
the old church whieh had withstood su many 
winters was ‘‘rent in twain from top to bot- 
tom.”’ New slips were put in; a glaring pul- 
pit, blazing with red velvet and elaborate 
tassels, was erected, anew organ was pur- 
chased, anda new bellswung high in the 
steeple, to call the people to their prayers. 

Every thing in short was put in complete 
order, and the churchmen of Stokeville prid- 
ed themselves upon having the finest church 
and the most eloquent preacher for fifty miles 
around, 

Now it chanced about this time that Mrs. 
Miranda Meeks and several other church- 
going ‘‘ceruleans of the second sex” hada 
tea-party. ‘There was Mrs. Miranda Meeks 
herself, Mrs. Lucinda Dow, Mrs. Mary 
Brown, Polly Sly, anold maid, together with 
some others. While sitting around the table 
they freely canvassed all the affairs of the 
village from one end to the other. When 
they had disposed ofthe temporal, they very 
naturally took up spiritual things, and Parson 
Brush’s name came frequently in question 
Miss Polly Sly said ‘‘Mr. Brush was a fine 
man;’’ that she always had liked him, and 
she did n’t know hut she still liked him as well 
as she ever did; she had heard stories about 
him, ’t was true, but she did n’t believe them; 
and therefore she should n’t repeat them. 

This set the whole tea-table on fire. — 
**Heard stories about Mr. Brush!” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Meeks: ‘‘why Miss Sly!—how can 
you say so? What stories, pray?” 

‘Oh, it’s of no consequence,” replied Miss 
Sly, with an air of great indifference; ‘‘I dont 
believe a word of it; though I must confess 
it looks strange—very strange.” 

**Do tell us!” said al! the tea-drinkers, with 
suspended cups, and in one breath; ‘‘you 
know we shall never circulate it. Let us 
know who could have the heart to slander 
Mr. Brush!” 

“Oh, but tien,” said Miss Sly, ‘if it 
should get out, it would be reported as com- 
nig from me: and you know I never want to 
make no mischief.” 

But it was of no avail. The gossips en 
masse besought Miss Sly to repeat, the reports 
which she had heard: : 

**Well,”’ said Miss Sly, ‘upon your word 
and honor that you do n’t say a word toa liy- 
ing soul about it I do n’t know but I'll” 

**Oh no? no?” burst froma dozen voices at 
once. JVe would n’t do any thing Miss Slv, 

know, to get you into trouble.”’ - 

‘Well then,” said the maiden-innocent, re- 
ducing her voice to a whisper, and looked 
around the room, ‘‘they say Mr. Brush drinks; 
and that he is under the influence of liquor 
every Sabbath; and John Noakes told me 
other day he saw him purchase a quart of 
gin at Mr, Tape’s store; and beside that, he 
has been seen In the tavern bar-room several 
times lately :” 


‘‘Why Miss Sly! You do n’t say so!” 


eel 
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‘*Law me!” “Why how can you!” were th 
exclamations which followed this precious bit | 4 


of scandal. 


church in Stokeville remained for 


known it for a great while, but I did n’t want 
to say any thing about it, because | was a- 
fraid it would make difficulty.” 

‘Well, now there!” broke out Mrs. Meeks; 


“that just He me in mind of something. I 


. Brush’s face looked very red in 


church last Sunday; and he acled queerly too, 
*pears to me. 


Dow?” asked Mrs. Meeks, turning round; 


Did n’t you observe it, Mrs. 


‘‘]’m sure you must.” 

‘Well, come to think,” answered Mrs. 
Dow, ‘‘I did!”’ 

“Oh, ho! that ’s it then!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Meeks. 

“Yes, that’s it,” replied Miss Sly. _ 

And now the whole company ‘‘set in with a 
steady stream of talk” about the awful dis- 
closure. All was hubbub and uproar; each 
one trying to drown her neighbor; and before 
they closed the discussion Mr. Brush’s char- 
acter was annihilated. 

The tea-party at Mrs. Meeks’ broke up at 
alate hour; and each one went home with 
visible ‘‘marks of wonder and surprise” (’’as 
Othe folly of sianers!’’) depicted on her coun- 
tenance. 

When Mrs. Meeks’ parlor was entirely 
cleared, and all was quiet, she sat down be- 
fore the fire withher respectable husband, 
Mr. John Meeks. She was unusually tact- 
turn for her, and Mr, Meeks seeing tt in- 
quired the cause. , 

“Oh nothing—nothing,”’ said Mrs. Meeks, 
starting up suddenly; ‘‘that is, nothing of .m- 
portance. I was only thinking.” 

**So I perceived,” said Mr. Meeks; ‘‘you 
seemed to be quite losi in thought.” | 

“It’s very strange, aint it?” said Mrs. 
Meeks, glancing rcund to her husband. 

“Very strange!’ inquired Mr. Meeks, 
looking up in amazement; ‘‘whal’s very 


strange?” 


‘‘Why Mr. Brush.” 

“What of Mr. Brush?” 

‘Why, he drinks!” exclaimed Mrs. Meeks. 

“Mr. Brush drinks!” exclaimed Mr. 
Meeks, with astonishment; “Mr. Brush 
drinks! who has been circulating thal slan- 
der?” 

‘*T mus’n’t tell,”? said Mrs. Meeks; ‘‘but 
I believe it, and a great many others believe 
it; and some have observed his intoxication 
while in the pulpit; and Tom Noakes see him 
get liquor at Mr. Tape’s store; and he has 
been seen in the tavern and other places! Any 
thing but a drunken clergyman!” 

‘A base slander!”’ said Mr. Meeks, rising 
np and walking the floor; ‘‘a base tea-table 
slander. Fine business for a pack of women 
to be engaged in! Could n’t your company 
find any better employment?” 

‘Well, well!” replied Mrs. Meeks, with 
an ironical smile; don’t believe it; keepa 
drunken clergyman! I’ve cleared my consci- 
ence, and that’s enough. I shan’t say any 
thing more about it. You ain’t compelled to 
believe me. Go on your own way.” 

When Mrs. Meeks closed the last sen- 
tence, she rose up and threw herself out of 
the room as ifthe ten Furies impelled her; 
and thus put an end to the conversation. 

Mrs. Mary Brown, Mrs. Lucinda Dow, 
and the other ladies, who were present when 
Miss Polly Sly made her developement, hur- 
ried home and told their husbands; and when 
the sun rose next morning, Stokeville was; 
ringing from one end to the other with the 
awiul tale that Parson Brush was a drunkard! 
And not only that, but he had been a drun- 
kard from the time he first came to Stoke- 
ville? Ard some said they had heard of his 
intemperance even before ; that he had always 
been intoxicated inthe pulpit; and that his 
best discourses were delivered when under 
the influence of liquor, there was now no 
doubt. There were more than an hundred 
persons to be found who recollected to have 
seen him in a state of unnatural excitement; 
‘“*though,”’ as they said, ‘‘they did not suspect 
any thing at the time.” Every little fit of sick- 
ness with which the Parson had been visited 
during his sojourn at the village was attribu- 
ted to drink; and there was a determination 
with man, women, and child, to dismiss him 
forthwith, even without the formality of a tri- 
al 

Parson Brush, as may be anticipated, could 


not get a hearing in this small maelstrom of 


excitement. He was condemned by all 
Stokeville; and what could he do single-han- 
ded with the multitude agaist him? He de- 
manded a trial before an ecclesiastical tribu- 
nal, that he might exculpate himself; but his 
church refused him the privilege ;—its mem- 
bers declaring that his usefulness was des- 
troyed, guilty or innocent; and that ‘‘clergy- 
men ought to be above suspicion even.” 
He protested against arbitrary proceedings, 
but his remonstraces were of no avail. He 


was dismissed; and thus ended the labors of 


Parson Brush in Stockeville, after residence 
ofeight Months and fourteen days; and he 
departed with as many curses on his head, as 
there had been blessings showered upon him 
at his arrival. 

When the public mind had settled down, 
the people began to reflect upon what they 
had done. They inquired into the charges 
which had been alleged against Mr. Brush, 
and found them totally without foundation in 
truth. The gin which Tom Noakes declared 
he saw Mr Brush purchase at Mr. Tape’s 
store was found to have been used for horse 
medicine, and all the other sights and con- 


jectures were in like manner accounted for. 


Not a solitary charge was substantiated and 
not an individual in Stockeville could be found 
who was not convinced that Parson Brush 
had been dismissed for crimes of which he 
was never guilty. 


Case or Parson Gerry. 

After the dismission of Mr Brush, the 
, a great 
length of time unopened. The excitement 
had been so furious, and the feelings of the 
religious portion of the community so exas- 
perated, that there seemed to be an indiffer- 
ence whether the church was ever resuscita- 
ted. But when they found that Mr. Brush 
was innocent, and that they were in the 
wrong, there was a movement immediately 
manifested to procure another clergyman. 

No one was more forward in this work than 
Mrs. Meeks, Mrs. Dow, Mrs. Brown, and 
Miss Polly Sly; these evil siprits who had by 
their venomous tongues first poisoned the 
congregation. It was resolved that an old 
man should be procured; one whom slander 
could not touch; one who had been tried in 
the fiery furnace; one in fine whose age 
should render him invulnerable to all the 
shafis hwich malice could forge or slander 
irect. 

After some weeke, ‘old Parsen Gerry’ was 
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“Oh yes!” continued Miss Sly, “I’ve)hit upon as the very man of all others to fill 


the pulpit in Stokeville. He was about sixty 


years of age, and as venerable in 

as the pictures of the apostle.— His fine head, 
quick, piercing eye, wrinkled brow, and thin 
gray hair. gave to him a reverend an 
aspect. e was iustalled, and with 

of ten children, comfortably 

parish house. He was one of those v 

tune it had been, as is too often the case with 
members of the clerical profession, never to de 
settled; to be tempest tossed t h the 
world, without ever finding port. He had 
preached in every State in the Union, and 
almost in every town. He had never been in 
one spot long enough to take root; and when 
he came to Stockeville, with his ehildren 
swarming around him, he seemed jaded out 
of all spirits; as one indeed who looked to the 
grave as his only resting-place. 

Old Parson Gerry was the town’s talk for 
some months. Every body called upon his 
family, and every mouth was open in their 
praise. The old man was extolled aga ‘‘saint, 
if ever there was one,;”’ his wife was a female 
Samaritan, and his daughters were all beauti- 
ful. ‘What a good old man Parson Gerry 
is?’”’? said Mrs. Meeks. ‘‘What an amiable 
wife he has!” rejoined Mrs. Dow, ‘*What 
lovely daughters!” said Mrs. Brown. The 
whole public sentiment had changed, There 
was at length a delightful calm after the late 
terrible storm. Several large parties were 
given on Parson Gerry’s account, and his 
daughters were hailed as the spirit soul 
ofthem all. Presents were made to the 
family; and it really seemed for some months 
that it wasimpossible to do too much for, or 
exalt too highly, old Parson Gerry and his 
incomparable family. 

Mr. Meeks, husband of Mrs. Meeks was 
the first man to break in upon the quiet of the 
church the secondtime. It so happened that 
the old parson, on one or two occasions, omit- 
ted a portion of the service. Mr Meeks de- 
tected this at once, and of course was struck 
dumb with horror. He said he ‘had been 
brought up a churchman, in the severest 
sense of the word; and it wounded his fee- 
lings, and roused his astonishment, to find 
Parson Gerry guilty of such sacrilege/— 
There must be something wrong about him; 
he was either no christian, or else his faith 
in the discipline of the church was sadly per- 
verted.”” Of course a flame was soon blown 
up, which spread wider and wider; but before 
it had consumed the old gentleman, some 
friendly hand extinguished it, harmonized the 
congregation, and tranquility was restored. 

It was soon observed, that in spite of the 
harmony restored, there was a growing dis- 
like to Parson Gerry and his preaching. The 
people were about ‘getting tired’ of him, as 
the phrase is. His congregation began to 
drop off one after another, until scarcely an 
apology for an audience was left. Every 
member had his own excuse for not attending 
church. Some did not like his discourses 
because they were so long; others disliked 
them because they were prosy and dull; and 
many said he did not preach the true ortho- 
dox doctrine. There were a thousand objec- 
tions to him ; and each one who had an ob- 
jection, found in it an excuse for deserting 
the church, until, as we have said, he had 
scarcely an apology for an audience lett. 

It was necessary to find some grave charge 
to justify the removal of Parson Gerry; and 
the ingenuity of Stokeville soon framed one. 
After torturing every act that had ever been 
committed by the minister or his family, they 
discovered that ‘‘Parson Gerry’s wife and 
daughters were extravagant in their dress;”’ 
and it wounded the feelings of the congrega- 
tion to behold christian simplicity so outraged. 

This was enough. All the church snapped 
at the bait. The family of Parson Gerry was 
so extravagant that they were running them - 
selves ‘‘head over ears in debt.” It would 
never do; the church would be ruined. 

**Oh!” said Miss Polly Sly, running breath- 
less into Mrs. Dow’s, just for an afternoon’s 
call; oh, Mrs. Dow! have you heard the 
news?” 

_ “Why, what!” exclaimed Mrs. Dow, look- 
ing up in astonishment. 

‘‘Why, Parson Gerry !—about Parson Ger- 
ry! He owesevery body!” exclaimed Polly, 
holding up both hands, with a holy horror. 

**Why how vou talk!” said Mrs. Dow. 

“Yes, every body!—every body! He 
owes Mr. Tape ten dollars for that beautiful 
satin his daughter Mary wears; and Mr. 
Shalley for the gingham; and Mr. Broadcloth 
for three new suits; and Mr. Worsted for 
the Lord knows how many goods! And ev- 
ery body says, Mrs. Dow, that he'll never 
pay; and they say he owes all the merchants 
where he comes from. Did you ever hear 
the like?” said Polly. ‘Did you ever in 
all your born days? And they say P 

‘But perhaps he has the means to pay,’ 
interrupted Mrs. Dow. 

‘“‘Pay?” said Polly, ‘‘not he? He never 
means to pay. Why that’s the way every 
body says he gets through the world. Folks, 
you know, trust to his honesty because he is 
a clergyman; and then he runs away and 
cheats them. Such men as we have to fill 
our pulpit is really too bad.” 

‘Yes, but don’t let us condemn him until 
we are assured of his guilt,’! replied Mrs. 
Dow, trying to pump up achristian spirit of 
forbearance. 

**But don’t you believe me?” exclaimed 
Polly; ‘‘every body says ‘he is condemned 
already.” Your husband, Mr. Dow, and Mr. 
Meeks, and Brown, and Mr. Jones, and two- 
thirds of the church members, and every body 
else, thinks so. don’t never mean to 
pay. And there’s his girls; I saw them fiirt- 
ing through the streets this -very day with 
their silks and satins, all of which he owes 
for. And he’s got a new sofa, and I dare 
say he owes the cabinet-maker for thal; and 
his wife keeps a hired girl, and pays her a 
dollar a week. There never was aman;’ 
and Polly Sly, running out of breath, sank. 
back for a moment, completely exhausted. 

Just as Polly elosed. in came Mrs. 
Meeks.—‘‘Did n’t call to stay,” said Mrs. 
Meeks. Polly heard Mrs. Meek’s voice, and 
up she jumped, caught her by the hand, and 
was so glad to see her; it was so comfortable 
to see one’s friv nds; there was_so much troub- 
le in the church, it ‘‘was rejoicing to find a 
person who could revive her spirita.” 

Mrs. Meeks was out on percisely the 
same buisness, to cry down Parson Gerry’s 
euearnaners. Mrs Meeks had been ‘‘ma- 
king calls” for two hours, talking all the time 
— as her wm ed Neb She was 
as to meet Po Polly 

to A oe ee Sly —_ 
“What are we to do with our minister?” 
exclaimed Polly to Mrs. Meeks, ss soon as 





she got through welcoming her. ‘Mrs Dow 
and 1 have been talking about it. 1’ve been 
telling her al! about him; how he owes every 
body and can’t pav; how the church is dis- 
graced, and how every body talks about it— 
and——’”’ 3 

‘*And how,” said Mrs. Meeks, suddenly 
cutting Polly short, ‘‘heavy demands have 
been sent on fur collection from abroad to 
Lawyer Brief, who holds them in his hands, 
but do n’t want to make trouble!” 

*tMercy sake!” roared Polly; ‘‘is he go- 
ing tobe sued? Well I expected it. [told 
them he owed where he come from. Do n’t 
say any more, Mrs. Meeks; 1 shall go dis- 
tracted.” 

**What a man!,’ exclaimed Mrs Dow, who 
just hegan to enter into the spirit of the occa- 
sion. 

“Well,” said Polly, ‘‘I must be going.” 
Ana Mrs. Meeks said, ‘‘she must be going 
too;”’ and both, bidding Mrs. Dow “‘good af- 
ternoon,”’ talked scandal to the door, and 
thent» the gate, and finally broke off the 
subject byfbidding Mrs. Dow “good morning,” 
and departing. 

The next day the storm of scandal raged 
still higher. Several persons were seen tal- 
king atthe corners of the streets, berating 
Parson Gerry and his family. Some said 
that the old man ran away form the first parish 
where he preached, to avoid the service of 
civil process for debt; others said that the 
Bishop had dismissed him for the samme cause 
and that he was preaching without license 
Wherever he had been, the same extrava- 
gance, it was said,had been indulged in. The 
story was revived which originated with 
Mrs. Meeks ‘‘that heavy demands were sent 
on for collection from abroad to Lawyer 
Brief;”? and two or three of the church ves- 
try-men visited the Lawyer, to inquire into 
the matter. Lawyer Brief pronounced the 
charge false, but no one believed him, for 
they thought he acted from interested mo- 
tives; that he was fearful of endangering the 
collection of his debt, by adding fuel to the 
fire of persecution which was already con- 
suming their victim. 

The excitement in Stokeville lasted for 
some weeks. It was finally resolved that 
the good old man must be dismissed at once. 
He had of course heard of the charges which 
were in circulation against him; he pronounc- 
ed them untrue, and was willing to submit 
them to an investigation. He admitted that 
he was somewhat in debt, but it was necess- 
ity alone that drove him into it. He never- 
theless declared himself able to pay all. He 
denied that he owed a cent to any one abroad, 
or that prosecutions had been commenced 
against him. But it was of no use. The 
fiat haa gone forth. It was determined that 
old Parson Gerry should leave the parish 
forthwith. 

A covered wagon was shortly after seen 
moving out of Stokeville, containing the scan- 
ty furniture of Parson Gerry. His family 
were seated in a couple of carriages, which 
followed behind. They had been abso- 
solutely driven out of the place; and driven 
out too by those who were so sensitive in 
matters of religious duty that they considered 
themse:ves doing God service, in the course 
they had taken. They supposed they had 
purged the church, and cleansed it for the 
reception of another pastor. 


Case oF MR. BETTS. 

We have said that old Mr. Betts was the 
minister in what was called the Presbyter- 
ian church. He was indeed “‘old,” and had 
officiated in Stokeville for several years.— 
Like all other men, he had his friends and 
enemies. This church, like its neighbor, 
was subject to periodical revulsions, which at 
times threatened its ruin. Parson Betts was 
too orthedox to suit some of his members, 
and declared it ‘‘perfect agony” for them to 
listen to him; and many had absolutely aban- 
doned him, with a view of forming another 
congregation. Yet the old gentleman preach- 
edon. He heeded not the wreck which he 
at times made; but solaced himself with the 
conviction that he was in the discharge of a 
christian duty, and that was enough. 

It so happened that Mr. Betts on a certain 
Sabbath spiced his sermon rather higher than 
usual with “the doctrine of election;” and a 
majority of the congregation were determin- 
ed to submit to it no longer. Accordingly, 
he was waited upon the following Monday by 
several members of his church, who told him 
that they were sorry to say it, but they should 
forever hereafter be under the necessity of 
absenting themselves from his preaching, 
provided he did not qualify or retract what 
he had said, in a sermon to be preached on 
the following Sabbath. 

Now it so happened that there was a min- 
ority party who subscribed exactly to the 
doctrine contained in the sermon which had 
raised such confusion, and were just as hotly 
opposed to the recantation. They said it was 
the first sermon they had heard which came 
entirely up to the standard of their faith; and 
they would see the church blown into atoms, 
before a qualification or retraction should be 
mide. They too appointed their committee, 
and waited upon Mr, Betts, and commanded 
him not to retract one ‘‘jot nor tittle,” under 
fear of their displeasure and consequent des- 
ertion of che church. 

The old gentleman was in a quandary.— 
He was between Scylla and Charybodis; if 
he avoided the one he must inevitably be 
swallowed by the other. He ‘‘must qualify 
or retract,” and he *‘must neither qualify nor 
retract.” Finally, as his best plan in the 
premises, he determined to pray for an exten- 
sion of the time allotted him to determine his 
course in the matter; and afier some corres- 
pondence between his Janus-faced opponents, 
his day of grace was extended to four weeks. 
On the fourth Sunday he was to ‘“‘choose 
whom he would serve.” 

The war now opened in Stokeville in good 
earnest. Every family that attended old Mr. 
Betts’ church arrayed itself either on one 
side or the other. No one was permitted to 
take neutral ground in the contest. The 
women were out every afternoon, running up 
and down the streets, impressing their friends 
with their various opinions, and drawing in 
all the converts they could convince by their 
zeal and eloquence; while the men were war- 
oa together on the corners, in the tavern, 

in the stores. 

The first week had away, and the 
excitement was tremendous. On the second, 


! 


gree of life and mock-merriment exhibited at 
okeville that had never been paralleled. 

When the third week came round, the two 
parties fell pell-mell to scandalizing each 
other. First, the Retraction party assailed 
one of the deacons who belonged to the Anti- 
retraction party. They said he was ‘‘a dis- 
honest man, and if justice had been done him, 
he would have been churched years ago; that 
he had been charg7d with keeping false 
weights, and thus swind!ing the public—the 
widow and the orphan; that he had been 
known to swear, and that proof could be fur- 
nished of the fact; that a great many years 
ago he cheated a relative out of the very 
property he was now holding; that he had 
always made difficulty in the church, where- 
ver he had been connected with it;” and a 
hundred other allegations were brought 
against him, and circulated from mouth to 
mouth, increasing in magnitude as the ac- 
quired age and notoriety. 

The Anti-retraction party were not to be 
outdone, and they retaliated with double se- 
verity. They assailed in turn one of the 
deacons of the other division, and alter charg- 
ing upon him all the crimes mentioned in the 
moral and divine law, fell upon other mem- 
bers of the party, and dissected them in like 
manner. This bitterness was met on the op- 
posite side again, until at last every person’s 
character who was in any manner connected 
with the excitement, however unsullied, was 
completely blickened, and to al] appearances 
forever ruined, 

Finally the Sabbath came round when old 
Mr. Betts was to recant or adhere to the doc- 
trine which had spread such desolation over 
the churce. There was a fearful intensity 
of feeling on the subject. The house was 
crowded to overflowing, and eager eyes were 
dizected to the old man as he ascended the 
pulpit. After the preliminary exercises were 
gone through with, Mr. Betts arose. He 
said that it had been his misfortune to differ 
with a portion of his congregation upon some 
points of doctrine, and that he had been call- 
ed upon to make a recantation, and that this 
day had been assigned to him for that pur- 
pose. Ile said that he was glad that an ex- 
citement had been produced in the church 
by the course he had taken, as it was the 
first one within his recollection for the last 
ten years. He had preached against pracfi- 
cal sin and wickedness, and it had all p»ssed 
off harmless; but so soon as he touched the 
faith of his people, they were all onfire. He 
said it appeared to him that his hearers were 
determined to save themselves by ‘‘faith 
alone,’”’ as he had never been able to discov- 
er any very great abundance of good works; 
and in that particular he differed materially 
with the course pursued by all his congre- 
gation. If he understood the position he was 
placed in, he said, he must qualify or recant, 
or half of his congregation would desert him, 
and if he did qualify or recant, the other half 
would do the same; the two parties differing 
with each other in point of christian duty, 
and both differing with him. He said ‘‘beth,”’ 
and it was in preferring “faith”? to ‘‘good 
works;”’ and unless they reformed, and walk- 
ed more uprightly in the path which they 
had marked out for themselves, he should at 
once desert them, and leave them to the er- 
ror of their ways. He should give them four 
weeks to make up their minds; the same 
space of time which had been allotted him 
for a similar purpose. He had no more to 
say. 

These words shivered their way among 
the congregation like a thunderbolt. All 
was silence and solemnity. The heart of 
every one was struck with conscious guilt. 
The old man proceeded with his discourse 
as usual, closed, and dismissed his peopie. 
And this was the last that was ever heard of 
the Retraction and Anti-retraction parties, 
and the last ofthe Hory Wars or Sroxe- 
vitLte.— Knickerbocker. 





———————— 


Phe Waterviile tron Manufac- 
turing Co’s Cast Iron Ploughs. 


AVING improved our facilties for making our 
CAST IRON PLOUGHS we are enabled to offer 
them manofactured in a superior style, and from the 
best materiale at reduced prices. ‘Ihese Ploughs have 
been long and extensively used in Maine, Vermont and 
new Hampshire, and are aniversally acknowledged to 
be the strongest and most durable Ploughs in ase.— 
Every part of the wood works being the best of west- 
ern White Oak. 

We have no inducement to use any bat the best of 
timber, as our contract with the person who supplies 
is, to pay for none bat the best. leaving us to be the 





judges as to quality. We are thas particular !in calling 


atteation to the timber of our ploughs, from the tact 
that there are many kinds of Ploughs for sale made of 
red oak. Weare aware that there is an objection 
sometimes made against buying Cast Iron Ploughs, 
from the fact that the points or shares are soon ‘seue 
out, and there is much difficulty in obtaining new wiom 
as many ofthe Ploughs offered for sale are manufactared 


out of the State, and the farmer is obliged to lay by his 


Ploogh for the want of a share, or some other part of 
the iron work. This objection we have obviated, first, 
by keeping a general assortment of Shares and other 
irons with each Agent where the Ploaghs are kept for 
sale. Second, by hardening and tempering the Shares 
and other irons in such a manner as will render them 
twice or thrice as durable as any othor kind. These 
Plooghs are warranted to be of sofficient for to 
perform the work for which they were in » and 
any failare by faia usage will be promptly made good. 
Thousands of testimonials from practical farmers, 
and agricultaral committees, where these Ploughs have 
obtained premiums could be here inserted relative to 


superiority of form, material and work:aanship, bat 


these Ploughs are too wel] known to render them nec- 
essary. 
Any one unacqnainted with them are referred to 
those who have used them. These Ploughs are for sale 
by the following Agents, and at the Factory at Water- 
ville, Me. T. Crocker, Paris Hill ; R. Batchinson, 8. 
Hartford, ;1. Coo Livermore ; Long & Loring, 
Buckfield ; John Nash, Lewiston ; Isaac Tyler, 
Weld ; Wm. Dickey, Strong; 8. Gould Jr. Vew 
Portland ; C. Thompson’ WV. Hartford ; O. Bolster, 
Rumford point; Smith & Steward, Anson ; C. 
Jewett, Athens ; W. G. Clark’ Sangerville ; C. 
W. Piper, Levant ; 8. Webb & Co. Solos ; 1. Vick- 
ery, Parkman ; 8. A. Todd, R ley ; J. Harvey, 
Palwyra ; W. K. Lancy, Pittafel : 8. Chambers, 
Albion ; J. H. Sawyer, Bates & Selden, Worridge- 
wock ; J. Gray, Madi. : Kidder & Arnold, E. 
i ; W. ejoy, Sid: ;C; Cochran, East 
; H. W. Fairbanks, Fermington ; 


Fe e Cornville ; 


vis Read fie 
» Dover ; 


; C, FE. 


it had engendered so much bitterness pe- | 5!Ke 


tween members of the same church, that a!! 

en ee ar tahoes gee 
id not speak to, nor trade 

ante ion party. Entertainments were 





given for the sole purpose of manifesting the 








will be sold low for cash or approved credit. 
Call and see if there is any mistake about it. 
HORACE 





spirit of exclusiveness: and there was a de-| 


fo a, 


N my barn this morning, a pair of calf skin, 
I The owner can have them by paying for this ae 


tisement, and proving property. J. HANNip 
East Monmouth, Feb. 24, tase mbruny 
First rate Farm for sai. ~ 


F° sale, the farm on which the late 
lived, siteated in Monmosth. It co 
acres of excellent land well divided into 1; 





+ Ond hay 
d Milable 
g. Terms TeRson bi, 

ing, of Monmvuth, Benj Kiny 
of Winthrop, or Mr. Pinkham of Mercer, for, ™g, 
particulars. atthe 





Sn 


Notice. 


HE subscriber wonld infurm his friends and 
public, that he continues to manufacture wire «. 
of every required width and size of mesh or check Pn 
has on hand wire safes, for femilies, : 
cle, warranted proof against flies, rate and mice He 

warrranted to take out all the foal seed and leave 
the large kernels tosow. He will also rep, . 
of every description at short notice. Bra 
clocks, cleaned as usual, and warranted 
tbe Gristmill in this Village, 
Winthrop, Feb. 10, 1842. 


Green’s Celebrated Straw and 


‘M Carr 26 


Shop Over 


C. C. HOSLEy 
7 





PERATING on a mechanical! principle not be! 
applied to any implement for this purpose. 
most of the advantages are— 


ore 


at has been claimed by any other machine. 

2d. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner 
which they cut, do not reqaire sharpening *0 ofien 
those of any other Straw Cotter, 

3d. The machine is simple in its construction, made 
and pat togetbar strongly. 


eral ase. 

This Machine is in extensive use and highly appro. 
ved of. It's warranted to givethe best satisfaction to 
those who ase it 

Also, Boynton’s Straw Catter. This machine wher 
in operation by Horse ur Steam power, will cut frog 
three to six bushels per minute. Price $50,00. 

For sale by N. P. H. WILLIS, No. 45, North Mu. 
ket Street, Boston. 

Boston Jan. 25, 1841, 2mis4 

Buckfield High schooi and — 
Lyceum. 
Rev. CYRIL PEARL, Principal. 


"| HE Spring term of this institation is to commen 

on Monday, February 28, and continue clever 
weeks. The Directors believe that the success of he 
school the last year furnishes the best assurance that ts 
facilities are worthy of a liberal patronage. ‘The sans 
general course of instruction is to be pursued, under tie 
charge of the same principal, aided by competent os- 
sistants in the male and female departmen's.  Increas- 
ing attention will be given .o the female department, 
and to the instruction of those who pursue language 
preparatory to entering college. Tuition as beretolore 





less than a term, from 30 to 40 cents per week. 
tingeat expenses for the term, 25 cents. Board from 
$1,25 to $1.50 cts. per week. 


board in the family of the Principal. 
Per order of the Directors. 
Sw5 


a Spring term will commence on the first Mon. 
day in March, under the care of Mr. N. T. Trav: 
The usaal course of lectures will be continued dori; 
the term. The fucilities for instruction in the Natun 
sciences have been much increased during the prese' 
winter. ‘*Asseveral important changes and improve: 
ments will be made in the course of instruction.  Sto- 
dents should for their own advantage be present at the 
opening of the term. Good board ean be obtained irow 
$1,25 to $1,50 per week. 
Tuition.—In the genera! English deparments, $3,0 
High English and Classica! d» 3,75 
N. PIERCE, Sec'y. 


Lewis’ Arabiin Hair Oii. 





merous competitors for public favor. It fixes the Har 
moistens it when dry, and restores it to a healtly stale 
In cases of recent Baldness where the roots of the har 
are not entirely dead, it will invigorate !them and pr- 
dace a uew growth, and is a preventive to Baldness. |! 
is a labor saving article, as the hair wil! keep '" 
place longer and look better than it otherwise wove 
Wigs and Top Pieces, Ladies’ Paffs and Cur!s, avd ¢'- 
ery kind of artificial Hair, Locks of hair kept as ™* 
mentos of friends are moch improved by it, and * 
keep to a great length of time by occasionally spp )''' 
if. It is a pore and natural article without any m1!" 

Prepared and sold by the Sole Proprietor, 5.\ Ml EL 
ADAMS, Hallovell. 


6m52 


& Co. Winthrop.. 





Harvey Pettengi!l! late of Winthrop in the covnty © 
Kennebec, deceased intestate, and has andertaken ')#! 
trust by giving bonds asthe jaw directs ; Al! perror 
therefure, having 
ceased are desired to exhibit the same for settiemen! 
and all indebted to said Estate are requested to mbt 
immediate peyment to ZELOTES A. MARROW. 
Monmouth, Feb. 7, 1842. 


Farm for Sale. 


—— 





the Vil Said farm conteins ninety aeres of e1ce- 
lent land, and is well fenced with good stone wa!! ; ) 
atwo story dwelling house, a barn about 36 by 
has a large portion of as good tillnge land as coo & 
found in the vicinity. Also :—a supply of or 
charding, ing excellent frait, good pasture apd 
wood land, and the whole well watered. 

Said farm will be sold low : one half the porches 
may be secured on the farm and the payment delayed 
for a term of years if desired, the interest paid ance!) 

JERATHMEEL CRANE. 

Winthrop, Feb., 9, 1842. 


Wanted. 
\ ANTED in exchange for West India avd DY 
Goods. 
15,000 Ibs. Dried Apple, 
10,000 “ Country floar, 
5,000 “ Butter, 


————wt 





at prices to suit Sie 
N. of the above named articles 

at for the Bolan Store on the ©o"# 

of Market Square. Jan. 1, 1842 





& very neat a» OB 


has also, on hand, sieves for cleansing wheat to tow & 


Ss or WO04¢, : 


The 


Ist. The stfength of a half grown boy is sufficiey ; 
te cut with ease two bashels 2 minute, which js ashe | 


It is therefore not so lishis 
to get vat of order as the complicated machines in gen. 


from $3 to $4 per. term, paysble in advance. for | 


Con- . 


-PSeveral gentlemen can be accommodated wih | 


NFORMATION respecting the virtues ef this high 

ly esteemed Oil, was obtained of an Arabian, an! 7 
afier successful experiments, the subscriber is induced — 
to bring it before the public, folly assared of its intrinse © 
worth and its ability to sustain itself among the n- | 


when inclined to shed ; restores the color when faded; 77 


Sold also by J. E. Ladd, Augusta ; C. P. Branch, rx 
Gardiner ; Washburn & Co. Belfast ; Little, Woo! 7 


NOTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber bw | 
been duly appointed Administrator of the Estate 0! | 
demands against the Estate of said 0 7 
HE sabscriber will sell the farm on which | 


now lives, siteate in Winthrop, one half mile from 7) 


40 feet : cuts from 25 to 30 tons of English hay, 0” « 


7 





